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Turn page to see how Junior Scholastic 
travels to each “station” listed on ‘Track ‘54’ 
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Your Guide to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


The Land We Love 


Junior Scholastic is proud to announce a series of special 
front covers designed around the theme, “The Land We 
Love.” The first of the series appears in this week’s issue, 
and others will follow about once a month. An article in 
each of these issues will expand the particular subject 
treated in the cover. While these timely units stand complete 
in themselves, many pupils will wish to incorporate them 
in class notebooks. Teachers will find that they make an 
excellent starting point for a patriotic bulletin-board dis- 
play. 


News Roundup 

Each week there are three pages of news, written simply, 
impartially, succinctly. Background is carefully sketched in 
to insure understanding of events both at home and abroad. 
Coverage includes: the U.N., science, government in action, 
natural resources, new products, personalities, animal stories. 


Theme Articles 

What role does geography play in determining news 
events? How does geography affect the way peoples live? 
Junior Scholastic’s human-use approach to geography clari- 
fies these concepts and provides a basis for illuminating 
comparisons with other areas. If you wish to plan ahead, 
please note the schedule of weekly theme articles printed 
below. 


World Friendship Series 

On-the-spot interviews with boys and girls of the “theme- 
article country” accompany the theme article each week. 
One of the most popular features ever to appear in Junior 
Scholastic, this series helps pupils understand other peoples 
and the way they live. 


Spotlight on America 


This series of first-hand accounts of interesting and sig- 
nificant places and people in the United States will be 
published on a regular basis, two or three times a month. 
One group of “Spotlight” articles will cover “Regions of 
America.” Each article in this “Regions” series will be 
built around a first-hand account of a characteristic eco- 
nomic activity of the region, such as New England fish 
processing, cotton raising in the South, a Midwest experi- 
mental farm, Northwest lumbering, Great Plains ranching, 


Free film from “Earth and Its Peoples” 


Theme Article Schedule, Fall Semester 1954-55 


Sept. 15—Viet Nam Oct. 27—Lebanon 

Sept. 22—Korea Nov. 3—Japan 

sept. 29—Venezuela Nov. 10—Atomic Energy 
Oct. 6—Belgium No. 17—French Morocco 
Oct. 13—Hawaii Thanksgiving Interval 
Oct. 20—Spain Dec. 1—Alaska 


uranium mining in the Rockies. Among subjects covered 
in other “Spotlight” articles are: how a magazine (Junior 
Scholastic) is put together, Mt. Palomar, Mounties on 
Arctic duty, the St. Lawrence Seaway, the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, American Indians, French-Canadians of northern 
New England, Basque shepherds in the U.S., the Woods 
Hole Marine Biological Lab. 


Stories and Plays 


Stories are selected for young readers from the best 
works of modern writers. Each story helps develop an 
appreciation of good literature and adds incentive for 
improving reading ability. Plays are suitable for use in the 
classroom or for assembly presentation. This year Junior 
Scholastic will publish a greater number of stories and 
plays than it has in any recent year. 


Tests 

Pupils enjoy doing Junior Scholastic’s weekly Citizenship 
Quiz, based on the contents of each issue. The Lesson Plan 
contains a Quick Quiz of 10 brief questions. Twice a year 
a special four-page objective Semester Quiz is published, 
which teachers may use by itself or supplement with essay 
questions of their own. These tests facilitate the inte- 
gration of Junior Scholastic with regular classroom work. 


Pupil Participation 

Pupils learn from Junior Scholastic because they like it and 
because they feel it is their magazine. This feeling is encour- 
aged by pupil-participation features such as Junior Writers, 
Shutterbugs, Some Fun, Right This Way, Quiz-word Puzzle. 
Added incentive is supplied in other features keyed to 
pupils’ personal interests—movie reviews, sports, stamps. 


An All-round Magazine 

Do you teach social studies? Enplish? Arithmetic? Do 
you have pupils deficient in basic reading skills? If so, 
Junior Scholastic is the magazine for you. The Lesson Plan 
on pages 5-T, 6-T, and 7-T suggests ways of using Junior 
Scholastic in all of these situations. 

What’s more, you will find that parents—as well as teach- 
ers and pupils—enjoy Junior Scholastic.. In many communi- 
ties it has become a family magazine as well as a school 
magazine. And this, of course, results in greater parental 
interest in pupils’ progress and work in school. 


series for your class. See page 5-T. 





This is the TEACHER 
EDITION of Junior Scho- 
lastic. The weekly Les- 
son Plan appears on 
pages 5-T, 6-T, 7-T. The 
edition which students 
receive lies between 
pages 4-T and 5-T. 


Dec. 8—Antarctica 
Christmas Interval 

Jan. 5—Iceland 

Jan. 12—Italy 

Jan. 19—Brazil 
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What the News Map Is 


This year-round classroom map is designed especially for 
pupils in junior high and upper elementary grades. The 
main part of it is a world map indicating: United Nations 
members, the British Commonwealth of Nations, national 
possessions and territories, the Communist bloc, U.S. mili- 
tary bases, U.N. Trust Territories. 

Three inserts stretch across the bottom of the map. The 
first is a large map of the United States, showing the indi- 
vidual states and major rivers. The U.S. map points up 
the Congressional elections this fall in a series of disks 
indicating the number of Representatives each state elects. 
A panel of type tells which states will also elect Senators. 

The second insert is a large, clear map of the crowded 
area of Western Europe. The third is a blow-up of the 
critical area of Southeast Asia. 

The map is printed on strong poster paper. Its large 
over-all size of 34 x 44 inches, combined with the seven 
bright colors used in differentiating areas, makes it ideal for 
display on the classroom wall. 

The projection of the world map gives a feeling of the 
world’s globular surface, while retaining readily recog- 
nizable outlines of continents and countries. This projec- 
tion, designed by Dr. Erwin Raisz of Harvard University, 











NEWS MAP FOR YOUR CLASS 


makes land areas prominent (in comparison with the seas), 
shows true relationships among land masses, and holds 
distortion of shape to a minimum. 


Activities Based on the Map 


The world map provides a series of blank panels. Instruc- 
tions printed on the bottom of the map tell pupils how to 
prepare news items drawn from Junior Scholastic and affix 
them in the panels. In working on this graphic presenta- 
tion of the relationship between places and events, pupils 
realize the important role which geography plays in deter- 
mining news events. Affixing news panels has the appeal of 
a fascinating game, and through it children gain facility 
in working with maps and familiarity with the location of 
different countries and areas. Writing the news panels 
can be made a social studies exercise or one more way 
of correlating English composition and social studies. 


How to Get the Map: It’s FREE 


The news map is supplied at no extra cost to every class 
with 10 or more student subscribers. It will be mailed auto- 
matically to all teachers subscribing in the quantity stated. 

(Please turn page for other free teach'n« materials.) 




















U. 8. FOLKLORE AND LEGENDS. 
The October 13 issue of Junior Scholas- 
tic will bring every subscriber a 16-page 
illustrated section of U. S. folklore. 
Pecos Bill, Davy Crockett, Stormalong, 
Mike Fink, and many other folk heroes 
romp through the pages, expressing 

the vitality that built this land and 
makes it great today. As an expres- 
sion of American humor, mores, and 
historv. the stories are suitable for use in either English or 
social studies classes Simplicity f stvle and exceptionally 
high subject-matter appeal make them a boon to teachers 


faced with the problem of reluctant readers. 


CONGRESS AT WORK. In Novem- 

ber the 48 states will elect members of 

the House of Representatives, and 36 

states will elect Senators. Soon after the 

new 84th Congress opens, Junior Scho- 

lastic will publish a special 16-page 

section on Congress. The contents will 

include: facts about Congress, how 

Congress operates, how a bill becomes 

a law, a Congressman’s day, issues be- 

fore Congress. This 16-page unit, especially designed for 
comprehension in grades 6, 7, and 8, will be rich in photo- 
graphs, charts, diagrams, cartoons. It will appear in a 
February issue of Junior Scholastic, reaching each sub- 


scriber. 


PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS AND 

OTHER OCCASIONS. This 32-page 

collection presents many of the fine 

plays which have appeared in Junior 

Scholastic. The enthusiastic response 

to this delightful booklet has shown 

that it fills the need in many schools 

for worthwhile, enjoyable plays appro- 

priate for presentation in the classroom 

or assembly. The plays are short, ac- 

tion-filled, easy to put on. Teachers placing orders for 10 
or more copies of Junior Scholastic for the 1954-55 school 
year will automatically receive one copy of this booklet. 


Announcement Regarding the Next Issue 


his first issue of Junior Scholastic, dated Sept. 15, is 
mailed about September 1 so that teachers may receive it 
during the opening week of school. Orders submitted after 
Sept. 1 will be serviced immediately upon receipt. 

The second issue, dated Sept. 22, will be mailed in 
time to reach the schools between Sept. 14 and 17. We 
are staggering the shipping dates of the first two issues to 
provide for differentials in school opening dates, give teach- 
ers time to ascertain the number of subscriptions they wish, 
and avoid the piling up of weekly copies at the school. The 
third issue, dated Sept. 29, and each weekly issue there- 
after, will reach the schools on or before the date of issue. 
Thus, there is a longer gap than usual between the first 
issue and the second issue, and between the second issue 


and the third. 





CITIZENSHIP QUIZ KIT. Materials 
include a membership card for each 
pupil, with space for weekly scores, 
monthly averages, and the affixing of 
CQ Award stamps by pupils whose 
work has met the standards set by you; 

also two Certificates of Merit as awards for outstanding 
work. Upon request, teachers placing orders for 10 or more 
classroom copies of Junior Scholastic will receive award kits. 
You may write your request (“Send CQ kit”) on your order 
card. Your pupils will respond eagerly to the kit’s stimulus. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER. Every 
teacher ordering 10 or more classroom 
copies of Junior Scholastic receives a free 
desk copy. The teacher copy includes a 
||| weekly four-page wrap-around. In this 


wor ih mo ee 

rm), I} you will find an imaginative lesson 

| i plan based on the contents of the stu- 
cum» || dent edition, suggestions for class proj- 


ects, discussion, and study. There’s a 
short objective quiz, a preview of the 
next issue, suggested reference materials based on forth- 
coming theme articles, and book reviews. (See pp. 5-T to 
7-T of this issue for the lesson plan.)* 

Once a month the Scholastic Teacher wrap-around sec- 
tion is expanded to 32 pages or more and includes articles 
by leading educators, the latest educational news, travel 
material, news of new educational techniques, and many 
other special features. 


What Does It Cost? 


If you are not familiar with Junior Scholastic, you may 
now be wondering about the price. “It sounds fine,” you 
say, “a weekly magazine plus all these extra teaching 
materials. But it must be expensive. I don’t know if we 
can afford it.” 

Well, Junior Scholastic costs only 50¢ a semester or $1.00 
a school year. With 15 issues a semester, each copy costs 
only 31/3¢. And that low price. includes all the teaching 
materials. As far as we've been able to find out, it’s the buy 
of the year. Try it and see. 








This card will bring 
Junior Scholastic for : 
all your pupils 


To order JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, fill in 
and mail one of these cards. Tentative 
orders may be revised within three weeks 
after receipt of first issue. Please pass the 
second card to another teacher. 

School subscription price: 50¢ per semes- 
ter (15 weekly issues); $1.00 per school 
year (30 weekly issues). 
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I pledge allegiance to the flag 


of the United States of America 


or which it stands, 


and to the republic f 


one nation under God, ‘ndivisible. 


with liberty and justice for all. 


See page 9 for story on the Pledge of Allegiance 


o. 1 of THE LAND WE LOVE, 
of covers On American 
d Clark 
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You'll seem to sense a new mastery of words and wisdom as your thoughts flow 


through this pen to paper. 
The big Sheaffer point smooths the way because it’s made to write as you do. 
You choose the one that suits you best... whether you prefer fine, precise strokes 
or broad, flowing flourishes. The point is yours... the writing is you. 
And filling time is just a pleasant pause, as the tube extends to drink the ink, 
then retracts. No dunking, pumping or wiping! 
aN This is your year to own Sheaffer's new Snorkel Pen. Try it at your Sheaffer 
dealer. Then look at the price. No reason now for envying others. 


Veta 





Sheaffer Snorkel Pens from $8.75. 


This Fall, Sheaffer is sponsoring the famed Other modern Sheaffer Pens from just $3.75. 
Scholastic Writing Awards. Be sure to enter 


this creative writing competition that offers 


cash prizes as well as new Sheaffer Snorkel S ~ » A F & E RS 


Pens for the winners. 


WHITE OOT /O\ OF OISTINCTION 











W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO.. FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. + IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. + IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE + IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 
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value in the Eddie Le Baron 
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Keep your eyes peeled... 





and Ansco All-Weather Film in your camera 


for better, brighter pictures 


Ask for the 
3-Roll Economy Pak 
You Save 15c 





Pictures that show the subject 
in an interesting, story-telling 
pose attract lots more attention 
and praise than ordinary 
“record shots.” That's why it’s 
important for you to train 

your eye to see outstanding 
picture possibilities. Be on the 
look-out all the time, and 

when you come across an unusual 
pose like the one shown here, 
snap it right away. 


Try to eliminate from the 
picture area everything that 
doesn't help tell the story. 
Simplicity is important. 


You'll find Ansco All-Weather 
Film helps in many ways to 
improve your pictures, too. 

For instance, even if the light is 
dull, Ansco gives you clear, bright 
snapshots. It’s fine for flash pictures, 
too. And, of course, it’s guaranteed 
for use in any weather and with 
any camera. If you aren't satisfied 
with your results, you get a 

new roll free! 


So be sure to keep your 
camera loaded with Ansco 
All-Weather Film. All leading 
dealers have it. 


Ansco 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


A Division of 

General Aniline & Film Corp. 

‘ , —. ” 
From Keseadrch to Reality. 
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Welcome to Junior Scholastic! 

As a subscriber to Junior Scholas- 
tic, you will receive an issue of the 
magazine every week during the 
school year except during school 
holiday seasons. 

What's in Junior Scholastic? Here 
is a “guide book” to our contents: 

Start with the cover. We think 
youll want to keep many of our 
cover drawings, maps, and photos 
in your notebooks for reference. 

The first article in the magazine 
is usually the “World News Round- 
up.” Read this section carefully every 
week—and you'll make a good im- 
pression when the conversation 
comes round to what’s happening 


ee oe 


of students in the 
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own U. S. and the world. 

Next comes our weekly “theme 
article.” This week we tell you about 
an unhappy country, Viet Nam, 
which was chopped in two this 
summer. Next week we'll write about 
Korea. Would you like to know our 
other theme-article topics for this 
semester? Your teacher can show 
you the full list, which is on page 
2-T of the Teacher Edition of this 
issue. 

Along with the theme article, 
comes our “World Friendship” se- 
ries. These stories are prepared by 
Junior Scholastic interviewers who 
go right to the homes of boys and 
girls in the “theme-article country” 


in our 


Scholastic Magazines are published to promote the education for enlightened citizenship 
schools ol 


the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
the worth and dignity of the individual; 
high moral and spiritual values; 
the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and responsibilities tor all; 
the American system of constitutional representative government; 
free competitive enterprise and free labor working tor abundant production; 


cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism, or any other system 
in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current affairs, the best contemporary 
thought and creative expression, and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, 
adapted to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens honestly differ on im- 
portant public questions, and the young people of today need training under wise teachers 
to participate in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We, therefore, 
believe that all sides of these problems should be impartially discussed in the schools and 
in classroom magazines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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to get the story of their daily lives. 

The “Spotlight on America” series 
tells about interesting persons and 
places all over our nation. 

You will find plenty of lively short 
stories in Junior Scholastic, such as 
“The Making of a Man,” which 
starts on page 16. 

We depend on YOU to write some 
of our features. Do you know a good 
joke? Send it to us for our “Some 
Fun” column (page 31). Have you 
ever tried writing a poem? We may 
be able to print it in “Junior Writers” 
column (page 28). Do you have a 
camera? Send your best snapshots in 
for the “Shutterbug” column (page 
20). If you drop a note to “Right 
This Way” (page 29), we'll do our 
best to answer it in the magazine. 

Watch for our regular sports and 
stamp columns. The “New Movies” 
feature will tell you about the most 
worthwhile films. And you'll have 
fun doing our Quizword puzzles. 

And remember—Junior Scholastic 
costs you only 3% cents a copy. 
The semester subscription price of 
50 cents is about what you'd pay 
for one movie or a couple of ice 
cream sodas. 


OUR EDITORIAL Pe Ss eee ee ee eer eee eee ee 
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Newark Star-Ledger 
Do the Communists plan to use their 
armed might to slice off more of Asia? 


Truce in Indo-China 
Ends Eight-year War 


Indo-China’s civil war ended this 
summer. For nearly eight years 
French forces and their Indo-Chinese 
allies had battled Communist-led 
rebels. Both sides were fighting for 
control of Indo-China. 

At a meeting in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, the French and Communists 
signed a truce. The Communists got 
possession of northeastern  Indo- 
China (see map on page 11). 

The photo on the right shows the 
man who brought about the truce. 
He is Pierre Mendes-France, premier 
of France. He took office last June. 
He promised to resign if a truce 


THIS SUMMER'S HEADLINES ON PARADE 


was not agreed 
upon. The truce 
was arranged. 
The U.S. wants 
to stop the Com- 
munists from tak- 
ing any more 
land in Asia. To 
do this, our Gov- 
ernment is urging 





Wide World 


freedom loving  Mendes-France 
nations of both Asia and the West 
to band together. Nations which 


might take part in the alliance in- 
clude: the U. S., Britain, France, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Pakistan. 

Talks for setting up the defense 
alliance were to begin this month in 
the Philippines. 




















Map shows location of Guatemala where 
pro-Communist leaders were thrown out. 


Guatemala Boots Out 
Pro-Communist Leaders 


Angry rebels shook up Guatemala 
this summer. They rose in arms 
against Guatemala’s president, Ja- 
cobo Arbenz. The rebels charged 
that Communists were getting con- 
trol of the government. 

The leader of the rebels was 
Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas (see 
photo on right). He had long op- 
posed the pro-Communist govern- 
ment. He set up headquarters in 
neighboring Honduras (see map on 
left). A band of a few hundred 


Guatemalans 
joined forces with 
him and invaded 
Guatemala. 

Meanwhile, an- 
other uprising 
took place in 
Guatemala _ City, 
the nation’s capi- 
tal. The 
malan army, in- 
stead of battling the rebels, ordered 
President Arbenz to resign. The 
head of the army and Colonel Cas- 
tillo Armas then teamed up to form 
a new government. They promised 
to clamp down on Communists. 





Guate- Wi ie World 
Castillo Armas 
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Drought Hits Crops 
In South-Central U.S. 


much sun—and too little 
rain.” That’s what worried thousands 
of U. S. farmers, like the one holding 
his withered corn in the photo. 
Drought struck hard. Damage was 
estimated in the millions of dollars. 
The hardest hit area stretched 
from Texas to Nebraska, from New 
Mexico to Kansas. For days tempera- 
tures went over the 100-degree mark. 
Rainfall was far below normal. 


“Too 


Many corn fields burned out in 
lowa and parts of Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas, Nebraska, Missouri. 
But not all crops suffered damage. 
In Oklahoma, Kansas, and Nebraska, 
farmers had harvested their wheat 
before the drought hit. 

The U. S. is going through a dry 
period. It began five years ago and 
may last several summers more. 
Then, say weather experts we'll 
probably have summers of above 
normal rainfall. 

The U. S. has bountiful crops in 


storage from previous harvests. 








Old Disputes Settled 
In Egypt and Iran ~ 


Two of the world’s trouble spots 
are looking ahead to calmer days. 
New agreements made this summer 
may bring old quarrels to an end in 
Egypt and Iran. (See map on right. ) 


EGYPT 

Britain agreed to withdraw her 
troops from the Suez Canal zone in 
Egypt. British troops have been 
guarding the Canal zone since the 
1870s. 

For a long time Egypt has been 
demanding that the British leave the 
Canal zone. Britain answered that 
she needed this base to protect the 
canal in case of war. The British re- 
fused to leave. 

Finally, this old quarrel was set- 


tled. All British troops will leave 
Egyptian soil. Egypt will take over 
the Canal zone. In case of war, 
Britain can use the Canal zone as a 
military base. 


IRAN 
Iran and Britain settled a quarrel 
over oil. ° 


One of the world’s biggest oil 
deposits lies under Iran’s dry soil. 
In 1900 Iran gave a British company 
the right to drill for oil and sell it. 
The company paid Iran for using 
the fields. Iranians said they weren't 
being paid enough. In 1951 Iran’s 
government took possession of the 
oil fields. Then the flow of oil 
stopped. Iran lacked skilled workers 
to produce the oil and ships to de- 
liver it. 

Last year lIran’s government 
changed hands. The new govern- 
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ment wants the oil to flow again so 
that Iran can earn money. This sum- 
mer Iran signed an agreement with 
a group of eight U. S., British, 
French, and Dutch oil companies. 
They'll produce and sell Iran’s oil. 
They'll pay Iran half the profits from 
the sale of the oil. Iran’s parliament 
is expected to approve the agree- 
ment. 
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Seibel in the Richmond Times-Dispateh 


Supreme Court Bans 
School Segregation 


An important decision was 
handed down by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in May. It ruled, 9-0, that 
segregation in public schools vio- 
lates the U. S. Constitution. 

Segregation means setting one 
group of people apart from others. 
Some states have laws that forbid 
whites and Negroes from using the 
same hotels, movies, schools, and 
other public places. 

The Court has invited states to 
suggest plans for ending segrega- 
tion. Next month the Court will 
open its fall session. It is expected 
to hand down rules telling schools 
how to end segregation. 











* Means word is defined on page 27. 


Army-McCarthy Show 
Scores a Hit on TV 


The Army-McCarthy hearings 
were a hit show on TV this summer. 

In photo are Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy of Wisconsin (left) and 
Roy Cohn, who later resigned as the 
Senator’s chief counsel*. The Army 
charged they tried to get special 
favors for Army Private G. David 
Schine, a former assistant to Senator 
McCarthy. The Senator charged the 
Army with trying to stop him from 
investigating Communists in the 
Army. The Senate committee which 
held the hearings did not make any 
decisions. 

Next week’s issue will review Con- 
gress’ busy lawmaking session. 





Wide World 





Flood Waters of Danube 
Plague Central Europe 


Why are the U. S. and Russia: 
soldier working side by side? They 
teamed up to fight a disaster in 
Austria. Theyre building dikes to 
hold back waters of the Danub« 
River. The river overflowed this 
summer-—its worst flood in 450 years 
President Eisenhower offered U. S. 
relief supplies to all flooded coun- 
tries. East Germany, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia, all run by Commu- 
nists, accepted the offer 
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The U. 5S. is issuing new stamps 


Presidents. The first 
three stamps, above, picture: George 
Washington (one-cent green); 
Thomas Jefferson (two-cent red); 
Abraham Lincoln (four-cent laven- 
der). A new four-cent airmail, show- 
ing the American eagle, is for send- 
ing post cards by air mail. ( For news 
on how to join the United Nations 
Stamp Clubs, see page 25.) 


showing our 


A bit of earth from each of the 
48 states, and also from Alaska and 
Hawaii, covers a corner of President 
Eisenhower's farm at Gettysburg, Pa. 
The earth recently was packed 
under a memorial pine tree. The 
tree had been planted in honor of 
U. S. tank corps men. In 1918, the 
first U. S. tank men trained at a 
camp near Gettysburg. Their com- 
mander Captain Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 


was 


The mile of the century.” Thats 
what sports fans called a race this 
British Co- 
lumbia. For the first time, two men 
in the same race ran a mile in less 
than four minutes. 

The winner: 


England 


summer at Vancouver, 


Bannister of 
His time: 3 minutes 58.8 
John Landy of Australia 


Roge1 


seconds 


finished second in 3 minutes 59.6 
seconds. Last May, Bannister be- 
came the first man to run a mile 


n less than four minutes. His time 
then was 3 minutes 59.4 seconds. In 
June, Landy ran the mile in 3 min- 


utes 58 seconds—the world’s record. 


* Word is defined on page 27 


Science News 


Conquering K-2 


“We have conquered K-2!" 


Italian mountain climbers sent 
this message during the summer 
after scaling the world’s second 


highest mountain. It is Mt. Godwin- 
Austen. or K-2. Mt. Godwin-Austen 
is in Kashmir between Pakistan and 
India. The peak towers 28,250 feet 
above level. Five 
mountain-climbing teams had failed 
to reach the top. 


sea previous 


Niagara Rock Slide 


This summer a big chunk fell out 
of Niagara Falls. (See photo below. ) 
With a roar, 185,000 tons of rock 
crashed into the Niagara River. The 
35-mile river flows from Lake Erie 
to Lake Ontario. 

The falls are midway on the 
Niagara River. Actually there are 
two falls, one on the Canadian side, 
the other on the U. S. side. The big 
rock slide occurred on the U. S. side. 
It pushed the crestline* back 50 
feet along a 200-foot front. 

The slide was caused by erosion— 
the wearing away of soil or rock by 
wind, rain, running water. 

About 500,000 tons of water spill 
the falls every minute. The 

tumbles down off a “shelf” 
formed from a layer of hard rock. 
This hard layer rests on a_ softer 
layer of rock. As the tons of water 
crash into the river below, they set 
up strong The currents 
smash into the soft layer of rock and 
slowly wear it away. Then the hard 
rock, with no support, caves in. 


over 
water 


currents. 


This kind of erosion has been 
wearing away the falls for thousands 
of years. The falls have been moving 
upstream at the rate of nearly four 
teet a year. 


lron Ore from Ungava 


Canada is giving U. S. steel mak 
ers something to cheer about. 
They're receiving their first loads of 
iron ore from the rich Ungava fields 
along the Quebec-Labrador border. 
The Canadian ore is needed because 
the U. S. has used up most of its 
best iron deposits. 

[ron one is needed to make steel. 
The U. S. produces more and more 
steel all the time. It leads the world 
in making steel. 

Ungava is a wild region, frozen 
most of the time. Iron ore was dis- 
covered there about 50 years ago. 
But there was no way to get out the 
ore. Men are needed to shovel it, a 
railway to haul it. 

In 1945, U. S. and Canadian com- 
panies set about to mine the ore. 
The companies flew supplies and 
machinery to Ungava for 6,000 
workers. Near Knob Lake, the 
workers built a small town, now 
called Schefferville. From there. 
they put down 360 miles of railroad 
track to the port of Seven Islands 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Ungava’s main ore deposits lie ini 
an area near Schefferville. The area 
is 224 miles long and 30 miles wide. 
The iron ore is close to the surface. 
Scientists say the Ungava fields will 
vield 400 million tons of good quality 
iron ore. 
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NEW LOOK FOR NIAGARA: White rectangle marks new crestline 


on U. S. 


side of falls after 


rock slide (see story above). 
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Why Congress Changed the 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE 


N our cover are the new words 
of the Pledge of Allegiance: 

“I pledge allegiance to the Flag 
of the United States of America and 
to the Republic for which it stands, 
one nation UNDER GOD, indivisi- 
ble, with liberty and justice for all.” 

We have printed the words “un- 
der God” in capital letters because 
this story is about those two words. 
Until last Flag Day—June 14—the 
Pledge of Allegiance did not men- 
tion God at all. 

How did the words come to be 
added? 

In the spring of 1953, Congress- 
man Louis C. Rabaut of Michigan 
received a letter. In this letter, a 
man from Brooklyn, N. Y., asked: 
“Why don't you recommend the 
addition to the Pledge of Allegiance 
of the words ‘under God’?” 

This reminded Congressman Ra- 
baut of Abraham Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. In the last sentence 
President Lincoln used these words: 
“... that this nation, under God, shall 


-have a new birth of freedom... . 


Congressman Rabaut wrote a bill 
to add “under God” to the Pledge 
of Allegiance. 


THE IDEA SPREADS 


Other Congressmen liked the idea. 
They, too, wrote bills to add “under 
God” to the Pledge. Soon there 
were 15 of these bills in the House 
of Representatives alone! 

Senator Homer Ferguson of Mich- 
igan was interested, too. He called 
on the Senate to vote for a change 
in the Pledge. 

Another man who became inter- 
ested was President Eisenhower. He 
was at church last February 10. The 
minister, the Rev. George M. Do- 
herty, was preaching a Lincoln Day 
sermon. He said the Pledge of Al- 
legiance should include a_ pledge 
of faith in God. “There is something 
missing in the Pledge,” the min- 
ister said. 

The idea spread. Congressmen re- 
ceived many letters asking them to 
vote for a change in the Pledge. 


In June Congress passed Repre- 
sentative Rabaut’s bill. On Flag Day 
President Eisenhower signed his 
name and the bill became law. The 
President said: 

“From this day forward, the mil- 
lions of our school children will daily 
proclaim the dedication of our na- 
tion and our people to the Al- 
mighty.” 

That very day a new flag was 
raised over the dome of the Capitol. 
On the Capitol steps stood Con- 
gressman Rabaut and Senator Fer- 
guson. Together, they read the new 
Pledge of Allegiance. 


THE STORY OF THE PLEDGE 

The Rev. Francis Bellamy of 
Rome, N. Y., wrote the Pledge in 
1892. He was an editor of a maga- 
zine, the Youth's Companion. This 
magazine was as popular with young 
people in those days as Junior Scho- 
lastic is today. When the Pledge was 





printed in Youth’s Companion, mil- 
lions of people read it and learned 
it. School children recited it. It was 
repeated at public meetings. 

At that time the Pledge began: 

“I pledge allegiance to my Flag 
and to the Republic for which it 
stands .. .” 

Some years later a young man 
was training foreign-born men and 
women to become citizens. He 
wanted to teach them the Pledge. 
But they were still citizens of a for- 
eign nation. Therefore they could 
not say “MY Flag.” So the teacher 
changed the words to: “the Flag 
of the United States of America.” 

This wording became so popular 
that Congress accepted it. About 10 
years ago Congress passed a law 
telling the proper way to say the 
Pledge. The words were given just 
as we use them now, except that 
“under God” was not part of the 
Pledge at that time. 





Wide World photo 


Congress has made rules about how to say the Pledge of Allegiance. Stand at 
attention when you say the words. Place your right hand over your heart if you 
wish. Men must remove their hats. Members of the Armed Forces give the military 
salute. These students at Montgomery-Blair High in Silver Spring, Md., show the correct 
way. The boy and girl in front are German exchange students and need not salute. 
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Viet Nam 


‘‘R pole with two rice baskets’’— 
and the Communists have grabbed one basket 





Like most people in Saigon, this family ects its meals on a mat outdoors. 


MAGINE a dentist fixing your 

teeth out on the sidewalk. Or im- 
agine a barber cutting your hair in 
tront of a mirror which is hung on a 
That's the dentists 
barbers work in Saigon*®. the biggest 
itv of Viet Nam.* 


Not only dentists and barbers. but 


tree Wall and 


evervbodyv else in Saigon spends at 


time in the 


lot of open They vet 
uit of their houses and onto the 
sidewalk as soon as they wake up 
Suppose vou walked through the 
streets of Saigon. You'd see people 
ashing there Taking haps and 


iting their meals photo above 


] 
As vou Can Guess, its alwavs warm 


Saigon. Viet Nam lies in the trop 
s. Its a long arrow country 
stretching beside the South China 
Sea. To the north and south. both 
nds widen out 

In Viet Nam p ople often Carry 


their goods to market in two baskets 
across their shoul- 
And Viet Nam itselt looks like 
i pole with a basket on each end 
see map, page 11). Those baskets 
ire full. Thewre full of Viet 


1 ! 
nung Oh a pot 


ders 


rice 


Nam is one of the biggest rice pro- 
ducing countries in the world. 

The two “baskets” at either end of 
Viet Nam are perfect for rice grow- 
ing. Rice needs a warm climate and 
order to 


plenty of water in grow 
well. The weather. in the “rice 
baskets” of north and south Viet 


Nam is warm all the year round. The 
temperature seldom drops below 60 
degrees. 

The country in the two baskets 
is verv Hat. Wide rivers with many 
branches ow through the low-!ving 
“basket” the 
In the south, 


plains. In the northern 


river is the Red River 


its the Mekong*® River 
Between the “baskets close be 
side the coast. lie smaller plains. 


There. too, rice grows well 


F 6 } ; nthe ic} 
0! CVCTal nomti Cach VCdar a 


vind called the monsoon’ blows 
across the land. It brings lots of 
moisture. When the wind blows 


across the coo] mountains of central 
Viet Nam, the moisture turns to rain. 


This rain swells the rivers in the 
plains. The rivers overflow their 
banks. water the rice fields. and 


leave a coating of good soil washed 
down from the mountains. 

The rice fields cover only one 
tenth of Viet Nam. But four out of 
five Viet Namese live in the 
rice region. Most of them crowd to- 
gether in little villages, with their 
small rice fields round about. 


RICE REGION CROWDED 

Hardly any place in the world, ex- 
cept city areas, is more thickly popu- 
lated than the rice region of Viet 
Nam. There is an average of 1.400 
persons living on each square mile. 
That compares to 50 per square mile 
in the U. S. 

The rice fields are busy nearly all 
the vear round. Most farmers raise 
two crops a year. When the rice is 
cut. the farmers load it into flat bot- 
tomed boats. They push these boats 
with long poles along canals which 
run from their fields to the river 
close by. Much of this rice goes to 
the big seaports by the coast. 

Most of the Viet Namese people 
ure rice eaters. But they produce 
more rice than they need. So they 
have plenty left over to sell to other 
countries. 

Between the “rice baskets.” a long 
“pole” stretches for 1,000 miles down 
the center of Viet Nam. This “pole” 
is a mountain chain. On the slopes 
great forests grow. They are filled 
with wild animals—tigers and leop- 


every 


ards and wild buffalo. 

Only a few thousand people live 
in the forests. They are tribesmen 
whose ancestors made their homes 
But, 


vears ago. settlers came southward 


on the plains. hundreds of 
from China and started farms on the 
plains. These newcomers drove thi 
tribesmen back across the mountains 
and into the forests. 

The mountains and forests contain 
some of Viet Nam’s richest resources. 
Valuable timber grows on the west- 
ern slopes of the mountain chain. 
Under the ground lie minerals. such 
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as coal and tin, tungsten and gold, 
zinc and iron. The rushing streams 
in the mountains could provide hy- 
droelectric power. 

The Viet Namese dig coal and tin 
from the ground. But they make lit- 
tle use of their country’s other re- 
sources. They have few hydroelec- 
tric plants. Except in the cities, the 
Viet Namese don't use electricity. 
Most of the timber forests are still 
untouched. 

Why have the Viet Namese made 
so little use of their resources? There 
are many reasons. For one, the coun- 
try has few good roads. Even if 
mines were dug, it would be hard 
to ship out the minerals. 


STAY-AT-HOME PEOPLE 


And the people don't want to 
move away from their rice fields 
to work in mines or factories. The 
Viet Namese are a_ stay-at-home 
people. They feel unhappy when 
they're away from the village where 
they were born. Most Viet Namese 
never go more than a few miles 
away from where they live. They 
would rather be overcrowded than 
move to new places. 

The few mines and factories were 
mostly started by French business- 
men. For nearly a hundred years 
Viet Nam belonged to the French. 

During the 1800s French soldiers 
conquered Viet Nam and the two 
neighboring kingdoms of Laos and 
Cambodia. This French-controlled 
region became known as “French 
Indo-China.” 

French officials Indo- 
China. French businessmen came in 
and made money from its rubber 
and coal and rice. The Indo-Chinese 


governed 


Starred words defined on page 27 
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RED VIET NAM 


Chi Minh, who received 
training in Russia, run 
the government. 





77,000 square miles Area 50,000 square miles 
12,000,000 Populaticn —___ 10,000,000 
(Expected to be Hanoi) 2 EEE Saigon 
Rice, tin, zinc, one of _ Resources —____ Rice, rubber (much of 
Asia’s biggest coal mines the rice is sold to other 
Asian countries). 
Communists, led by Ho _ Government __ Headed by Bao Dai, 


FREE VIET NAM 


former king of part of 
Indo-China. France has 
promised independ- 
ence. 








people got little. They had to work 
hard for the French. Many longed 
to be free. They wanted to drive the 
French out of their country and run 
it themselves. But French soldiers 
stopped the uprisings. 

During World War II the Japanese 
seized control of Indo-Cleina. The 
Indo-Chinese soon found that their 
Japanese masters were harsher than 
the French had been. Many Indo- 
Chinese formed secret armed bands 
and fought against the Japanese. 
One of the strongest of these bands 
was led by a man called Ho Chi 
Minh. His followers were known as 
the Viet Minh.* 

In 1945 the Japanese were de 
feated. The French returned to Indo- 
China. But Ho Chi Minh and _ his 
followers had won control over the 
eastern part of the country. Ho said 
that this region had become the free 
nation of Viet Nam. 

The French and Ho Chi Minh 
could not agree. In 1946 a war broke 
out between the French and Ho Chi 
Minh’s followers. 

Many of Ho's supporters were just 
fighting to get rid of the French. 
But Ho and many other top men 


were Communists. They wanted ‘to 
turn Viet Nam into a Communist 
country. They got guns and_air- 
planes and ammunition from their 
fellow-Communists in China. This 
aid turned Ho’s armed bands into a 
modern army. 

Ho's followers soon controlled half 
of Viet Nam. The French decided 
they couldn't win the war. And most 
of the Viet Namese seemed more 
interested in getting rid of the 
French than in fighting the Com- 
munists. 

This summer the French and 
Communists agreed on a truce, as 
vou read in the news pages (see page 
6). 

The truce plans calls for an elec- 
tion two years from now. The people 
of Viet Nam would decide then who 
should rule their country. 

But many people wonder: “Will 
the Communists wait for the elec- 
tion? Or will their soldiers try to 
seize southern Viet Nam by force? 
And if they get all of Viet Nam, will 
they attack other countries of free 
Asia?” Watch Junior Scholastic’s 
news pages for “the next chapter” 
in the unhappy story of Viet Nam. 
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WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


HOW 


SERIES 





By PHAM 
THI 
MAC 


N Viet Nam 


much as they want to when they 


boys can play as 


come home from school. But girls 
can't That's because girls start 
learning early to be good house- 


keepers 

I am 12, and I have many jobs to 
do at | help look after my 
baby sister. When we have guests. 
| help set the table. I have to keep 
a record of what our cook spends on 
And I am in the 
room. rice 


home 


charge of 
store We buy 
and other supplies in large 
amounts, because it’s cheaper if you 
We keep these sup- 
plies in a small room in the house 
| check on the servants when they 
take 


watch to see 


tood. 
family 


soap 


buy that way 


something out of this room. ] 
they don’t take too 
nuch 

\lyv father works for the govern 
nent. He 
hildren to study abroad. Three of 


four 


sends all his grown-up 
in France. and 
America. We 
live in a comfortable house in Hanoi 
\y mothe) the houss 
But shi h work t 


my brothers are 


me of mv sisters 1s In 


atte 


] ] 
IOKS 


' , 
aoesnt have mu 





LETTERS TO VIET NAM 
Would like to to the Viet 
Namese bos or girl? The girls addres- 
is Pham Thi Mae. 83 Bis Bd. Ls 
Phuong kiet, Hanoi, Viet Nam. You can 
uncle, 


vou write 


write to the bos in care of his 


Mr. Neusen Ngoc Linh, 135 West 94rd 
Street, New York 25. N. ¥Y. 

Remember that the boy or girl may 
not be able to reply. Postage from Viet 
Nam to the U.S. is expensive. And the 
bev or girl mays get a great many let- 
ter 


The boy and girl live in a region of 
orth Viet Nam that 


over by the 


will soon be taken 
Mail 
that time. 


Communists. service 


may be uncertain after 





maid. 


do. We cook 


And we have a Ina who does the 


have a and a 
laundry, and pedals the family pedi- 
cab. 

Did you ever see a pedicab? It's 
a kind of three-wheeled bicycle with 
a seat in front for passengers. The 
driver sits behind and pedals. 


THI MAC’S SCHOOL 
| have just finished elementary 
school. Next year I shall start high 
school. I shall study the same sub 
jects | had in elementary school 
arithmetic, dictation, 
reading, history, geography, and a 


composition, 


foreign language. We go to school 
five days a week, from nine in the 
and then 
three to five. Schools and offices and 
stores all close in the middle of the 


morning to noon, trom 


day because it’s so hot. Then every- 
one goes home to have lunch and 
take a nap. 

Although | have to go to school 
and help with the housework, I have 
time left to play, too. My 
and I swim a lot, read, skip rope 


friends 


We eat rice at nearly every meal 
we drink tea. In the 
summer we have lemonade when we 


For a beverage 


can get ice. Some stores have ice 


making machines. Hardly any home 


has an icebox or retrigerator. 





These two girls are selling sugar cane 


WE LIVE IN We f Nam 


As told to Lillian Linh 


The big testival of our vear is New 
Years Day. We shoot firecrackers 
and receive gifts from relatives. It 
is not the same day as your New 
Year's Day. for que calendar is dif- 
ferent from yours. New Years Day 
in Viet Nam usually falls in your 
month of February. 

The children’s mid-autumn festi- 
val is a lot of fun. On that day the 
fill the brightest of the 
vear. We children are given lots of 
tovs. We get paper lanterns shaped 
like fish or dragons or boats. and 
animals made of rice paste, They are 
dved different colors and cleverly 
decorated. The girls set out big feast 
tables in their houses and hang lan- 


moon 18 


terns round the walls. 


\fter dinner we join the lion 
parade. One person holds a_ big 
lion's head, made of paper, and 


dances to the rhythm of a big drum. 
He leads the procession. The parade 
goes from door to door and dances a 
good luck dance for all the families. 
The people give the dancers money 
for their performance 

Most of the time I wear western 
clothes. like the ones you wear. But 
when I go to worship at our Budd- 
hist* temple | wear Viet Namese 
clothes. These are knee-length gowns 
and pajama-like trousers 


and pineapple in the streets of Saigon 
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By NGUYEN 
HUNG 


Y name, Hung, means “cour- 

ageous.” Nguyen*® is my family 
name. The family name is always 
written first in Viet Nam. 

I live in the little village of Yen 
Man in northern Viet Nam. My 
house is made of bamboo, mud, and 
thatch.* It is crowded close to other 
houses built in the same way. 

Our bamboo houses don’t last very 
long. Sometimes somebody spills the 
kerosene lamp, and the bamboo 
catches fire and burns. Sometimes 
termites* eat the bamboo. Some- 
times monsoon winds blow the 
house down. So we have to build a 
new house about every 10 years. 

The rainy monsoon period lasts 
about four months every year, from 
July to October. During those 
months it rains very hard and the 
wind blows fiercely. Like all Viet 
Nam villages, ours is surrounded by 
tall, thick bamboo bushes. They help 
keep the wind out. 

Our house has three rooms. The 
living room is in the middle. It con- 
tains an altar in memory of our 
ancestors. In summer we eat out on 
the porch. In winter we eat in the 
living room. Although the tempera- 
ture never gets very low, it is some- 
times chilly because of the dampness. 

One bedroom is for my mother 
and my two sisters. The other is for 
my father, my two brothers, and me. 

We cook over an open wood fire. 
The kitchen is a good way from the 
house to make sure that sparks don't 
set the bamboo afire. 

During the monsoon season, the 
rivers rise very high. Sometimes they 
overflow and destroy the rice crops 
in the fields. 





* Word is defined or pronounced on p. 27. 


Hung and a friend giving the family buffalo a bath. 





L get up about six oclock in the 
morning. | eat a big breakfast of 
about three bowls of boiled rice 
with some meat or fish, and boiled 
vegetables with fish sauce. Then I go 
to school. The law says that all 
children must go to school. If they 
don’t go, their parents pay a fine. 

I am 14 and go to school five days 
a week. I am in the fifth grade. 
There is only one school for all the 
children from about four or five vil- 
lages round about. One _ teacher 
looks after two or three grades. At 
school we have to copy down all our 
lessons because we don't 
enough books. 

I go to school in the mornings, 
from eight to twelve. Then I go 
home for lunch. After I have eaten, 
I take a lunch out to my father in 
the rice fields. After his meal, father 
takes a nap under a tree, and then 
goes back to work till late after- 
noon. He has to work very hard be- 


have 


Hung’s father and some friends are carrying a ready- 
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cause we dont have any farm ma- 
chinery. We only have a_ water 
buffalo to pull the plow and the har- 
row. Buffaloes are strong but very 
slow. 

In the afternoon I do my home- 
work and play with my friends until 
our fathers come back from the 
fields. Then I have to get our buffalo 
and take him to the meadow where 
he grazes. After he has had enough 
to eat, I head him to the river and 
bathe him. First I scrub him to 
clean his skin. Then I leave him in 
the river to cool himself. While the 
buffaloes eat and bathe, my friends 
and I play with kites. 


MUSICAL KITES 


We make the kites ourselves with 
paper pasted on a bamboo frame. 
We attach a little bamboo flute. 
When the wind blows into the kite, 
it also blows into the flute. The flutes 
all make different sounds. Together. 
they make melodies in the sky. 

When the sun sets, we lead our 
buffaloes home, and give them hay 
and water for the night. Then we 
have supper. 

For supper we eat about the same 
as for breakfast. When it gets dark 
we go to bed. We don't use the 
kerosene lamp too much because oil 
is expensive. We have no electricity 
and no running water. 

My sister has her work, too. She 
goes to the village pond to do the 
family’s laundry. She gets water for 
cooking from the village well. She 
carries it in two pails, one at each 
end of a pole that lies across her 
shoulders. 





mares 


made bamboo frame that will form one side of a house. 
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| Spotlight on America — 


willl 


A New Industry for Old New England 


“BT ROZEN fish sticks—they’re ‘hot’!” 

say U. S. grocers. They mean 
that fish sticks are a fast-selling 
item. The sticks weren't even on the 
market until about a year ago. Since 
then Americans have eaten half a 
billion. And we'll eat a billion more 
in the next 12 months. 

What is a fish stick? It’s New Eng- 
land’s new way of serving up its 
oldest product—fish. Each stick is a 
boneless piece of fish four inches 
long. At the factory the fish sticks 
rolled in batter. covered with 
bread crumbs, and fried in fat. 
Then they're packed, 10 to a box 
and frozen as 


are 


solid as a piece of 
wood 

You can keep the sticks in the 
freezing compartment of your re- 
frigerator. After that, you just “heat 
‘em and eat ‘em.” 

Look what frozen fish sticks are 
doing for New England: 

About 20 companies now produce 
and sell the sticks. That means jobs 





Ernest Curelli is the chemist of the fish stick factory. 
He’s shown testing the fat content of freshly-made sticks. 


By TONY SIMON 


Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


for many workers. It also 
more monev for the 7.500 New’ Eng- 
landers who catch fish for a living. 
And. as Americans eat fish 
sticks, new companies will open. 

Mass., last month 
| spoke to people who worked with 
the “father” of the frozen foods in- 
dustry. He is Clarence Birdseye, an 
1912 
he set out on a hunting expedition to 
Labrador. During his stay in that 
“icebox” region of the north he ate 
lots of naturally frozen 


fish. 


means 


more 


In Gloucester. 


inventor and businessman. In 


tood—seal. 
whale. caribou 
BIRDSEYE’S TESTS 


Mr. Birdseve observed that fresh- 
caught fish left out in 50-below-zero 


weather froze almost _ instantly. 
Months later. when a fish was 
thawed out and cooked, it tasted 
fresh. And it hadn't lost its flavor. 


When Mr. Birdseye returned to 
he tried freezing foods 
to preserve them. After vears of tests 


Gloucester 


he succeeded. The secret? Freeze 
food fast-and keep it frozen. 

In 1921 Mr. Birdseye invented a 
machine to freeze foods quickly. A 
few years later he opened a factory 
to produce frozen foods. During the 
1930s other frozen foods factories 
were opened by U. S. businessmen. 
And today Americans buy about 
four billion pounds a year of quick- 
trozen fruit, meat, vegetables, fish. 

The biggest fish stick plant in the 
U. S. is at Gloucester. It’s part of the 
Birds Eye division of General Foods 
Corporation. The plant is a long 
two-story building with about 230 
workers. Ray Currie, plant manager, 
showed me around. “We make fish 
sticks of perch, cod, or haddock,” 
he said. “To catch them, we send 
boats out as far as 1,000 miles off 
the New England coast.” 

Birds Eye has nine boats run by 
Diesel engines. They put out to sea 
twice a month for 10- to 12-day trips. 
After a good trip the crew brings 





Ray Currie has a quick snack while checking the ‘fryer.’ 
It's a steel cabinet which cooks fish sticks in hot fat. 











in 300,000 pounds of fish—enough to 
cover a football field. 

“How do they catch the fish?” I 
asked. 

“The crew drops a big net over 
the side of the trawler,” he explained. 
“The net is shaped like an ice cream 
cone. At its mouth the net is about 
75 feet across. It’s about 75 feet 
long and narrows down to a small 
hole at the end. The boat drags the 
net through the fishing grounds. 
After an hour, the crew pulls up the 
net with an average of 8,000 pounds 
of fish.” 

The crew packs the fish on layers 
of chopped ice in the hold. The ice 
keeps the fish fresh until the boat 
returns to Rockland, Maine. There, 
at another Birds Eye plant, workers 
clean the fish and remove the flesh 
from the bones. They put the bone- 
less fish in big square pans. The 
pans go in quick-freezers. Then the 
fish—hard as boards—are shipped in 
refrigerated trucks to Gloucester. 

Mr. Currie and I entered a room 
where men were unpacking boxes of 
fish from Rockland. Several workers 
cut the frozen slabs of fish with 
electric saws. Four-inch sticks fall 
from the saws on to a steel belt. 
The belt carries the sticks through 
machines which cover the sticks 
with batter and bread crumbs. 


COOKING THE STICKS 


“In about a minute you'll have 
cooked fish sticks,” Mr. Currie said, 
as we walked to the “fryer.” It’s 
a long stainless steel cabinet. The 
fryer is filled with fat heated at 
about 400 degrees F. ~ 

The breaded sticks tumble into 
the fryer and land on a belt for a 
60-to-75 second ride. They come out 
a crisp, golden brown. 

“T eat them all day long,” Mr. 
Currie said with a grin, reaching for 
one (see photo). 


After they're cooked, the fish 
sticks fall on another belt, which 
moves them through the cooling 


tunnel. This is a long, air-conditioned 
cabinet where the hot sticks cool 
off before they're packed in boxes. 
The cooled sticks travel on an- 
other belt down a long table. Girls 
sit or stand along both sides. They 
let pass any stick which is broken, 
cracked, out of shape, or too lumpy 
with bread crumbs. They pack the 
rest in boxes which are sent to the 
freezers. There are 12 of them, each 
about eight feet high. Workers slide 
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Regional Series: No. 1, New England 


New England is America’s “cra- 
dle of industry.” The first U. S. fac- 
tories with power-driven machinery 
were built there, when our nation 
was young. As the nation grew, 
New England lost its leadership in 
industry. Factories were built in 
other states. Many of the New Eng- 
land factories grew old and out-of- 
date. Many companies, especially 
those making cloth products, moved 
to the South. 

But New England isn’t quitting! 

A new kind of industry is grow- 
ing up there. Factories are turning 
out products created by modern 
science, such as plastics, precision 
instruments, electronic equipment, 
and frozen foods. This article tells 
how “Yankee know-how” built one 
of the newest of these new indus- 
tries of “new” New England. , 








trays of fish stick boxes on shelves 
in the freezers. 

“How long does it take to quick- 
freeze the sticks?” I asked Mr. Cur- 
rie. , 

“About two and a half hours,” he 
said. “We keep them at 25 below 
zero Fahrenheit. While in the freez- 
er, the boxes are under pressure. The 
shelves, which can be moved, are 
squeezed down on them.” 

Mr. Currie saw that I was puzzled 
at this. He explained why pressure 
is needed. 

“Ever see a bottle of milk left out- 
doors on a cold morning? The frozen 
milk pushes the cap right off. That’s 
because water—and milk is mostly 
water—expands when it freezes. If 
we put our boxes of sticks into the 
freezer without applying pressure, 
the same thing would happen. The 
sticks would expand and push the 
boxes out of shape.” 

After they're frozen, the boxes of 
sticks are packed in cartons. The 
cartons are stored in a refrigerated 
room. Later, theyre loaded on re- 
frigerated trucks. Every day, Birds 
Eye ships to cities in New England, 
the Midwest, and the South. 

“The sticks are very popular right 
here in New England, and also in 
inland areas which don’t usually re- 
ceive much sea food,” Mr. Currie 
said. “It won't be long, I'd say, be- 
fore sticks will be available in every 
part of the country. More New Eng 


land plants will start producing lots 
more of them.” : 

Mr. Currie then introduced me 
to the plant chemist, Ernest Curelli. 
He checks samples of the batter, 
bread crumbs, fish slabs, sticks. Mr. 
Curelli invited me to his laboratory. 

“We receive large deliveries of 
raw materials every day,” he said. 
“I check to see that all of our ma- 
terials are of top quality. But that’s 
only part of my job. Every hour 
I also check samples of newly- 
cooked sticks. Here’s a batch I took 
from the fryer a few minutes ago. 
I'll taste-test them.” 


TEST FOR FLAVOR 


He picked up a stick and took 
a small bite, chewing slowly. “This 
is how I test to see that every batch 
of sticks has good flavor. A stick 
should have a fresh, meaty, pleasant 
taste. Tomorrow I'll taste-test frozen 
samples of the same batch as a 
double check.” 

Mr. Curelli fills out reports on 
every batch of sticks he examines. 
He describes the color, fat content. 
bread covering, and so on. His as- 
sistants also check sanitary condi- 
tions of plant equipment. 

“The only way we can produce 
high-grade sticks is to keep making 
checks and tests.” Mr. Curelli said. 
“And thanks to science, especially 
biology and chemistry, we can do 
the job—and do it well.” 
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The Making of a Man 


Part 


a whaling ship Bedford was 
ten davs out of Nantucket when 
an unseasonable gale came booming 
northward. At that time 
Holden was only seventeen—and just 


Tommy 


ten days out from port on his first 
voyage. The blow was not danger- 
ous, but awesome for a green lad. 
It was night, and rain poured down 
in torrents. Tommy was awed by the 
water which 
surged fearsomely upon the ship out 
of darkyess. 

He heard a voice roar somewhere, 
but he could not make out the words. 
Then figures came bouncing past 
him—with rain streaming off them— 
and vanished up the ratlines* over 
his head. It seemed that the ship 
rolled heavily and creaked 
more than ever before. Tommy clung 
on tightly, wondering if this task 
was one in which he should have 


masses of moving 


more 


shared. 

Then a hand came down heavily 
upon his shoulder. A voice roared 
in his ear. “No skulking! Aloft with 


you!” 
Tommy was dragged trom his 
shelter under the bulwarks*. Rain 


and spray beat upon him. The mate’s 
voice again: “Up with you!” 

Tommy stammered: “But I didn’t 
know—I didn’t hear—” 

Sudden lancing pain swept over 
him. He found himself flung against 
the bulwarks. The mate said icily: 
“No excuses! Get aloft!” 

Tommy found himself climbing 
aloft without clearly knowing how 
he began the ascent. The mate had 
hit him; not in but cold- 
bloodedly, as one would strike an 
animal to make it obey. Hatred rose 
in Tommy, to compete with the ter- 
ror of the unknown task before him. 
As he climbed 
The wind grew fiercer. The 


anger 


the rigging swayed 
crazily 
pouring rain stung like hail. 
He reached the fore-topmast 


Reprinted from This Week magazine, by 
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head*; and there he found men busy 
where billowing, icy-wet canvas 
spilled and solid 
lumps. Wind screamed and whined 
and howled—and then made curious 
gobbling noises because of what the 
men were doing with the canvas. 
Tommy felt helpless. Despite his 
rage he was ashamed. He had not 
heard the orders, and now he tried 
to make out the task in hand out of 
ten days’ experience in fair weather 
and daylight. 

Suddenly men vanished trom be- 
side him. They slipped down and 
swung out of sight. Tommy could 
make out one man only, engaged 
upon a final item of the task. It was 
Jack Gale. whom Tommy had hoped 
would become friendly. He sum- 
moned all his courage. 

“I—came up late,” he cried above 
the wind’s roar. “You go on down! 
I'll finish!” 

Jack wormed past him, slapped 
him in friendly fashion on the shoul- 
der, and dropped from sight. Tom- 
my was left alone aloft. 


rain in sheets 


Ar FIRST it was not too bad. He 
ground his teeth together for cour- 
age. found one point® and 
knotted it. He moved out on the 
pitching yard*. The rage that filled 
him made him daring. He found 
another reef point. And another. 
Then a sudden lurch of the ship 
tore him loose. It was only by a 
frenzied grab that he saved himself 
from a drop into the boiling dark 


reet 


SCa. 

He could see absolutely nothing. 
Ship, sky, sea—even the yard to 
which he clung—were blotted out 
by the darkness and the streaming 
rain. Wind tore at him. He clung in 
terror. Through his terror came a 
cold fury. He hated the mate who 
had sent him aloft. And he had the 
sick. shamed terror of a lad who has 


* Means word is defined on page 27 


found that he is not capable of a 
task he has attempted, and on which 
his lite now depends. 

He was not missed for almost an 
hour. Then Jack Gale came aloft to 
see what had happened. Jack and 
two others helped him down. 

Later he learned his work. He per- 
formed similar and even more diffi- 
cult feats with ease. But the disgrace 
of having to be helped down from 
aloft was a bitter memory. 

In the end he fixed upon a savage 
hatred of the mate who had sent 
him aloft. It was the mate’s doing 
that he was ashamed, and in a thou- 
sand ways Tommy imagined himself 
taking revenge for his shame. 


Monta tater, with the Bedford 
far out in the Pacific, Tommy was 
in his own opinion a seasoned salt. 
He rowed in the mate’s boat, and 
Jack Gale had become his friend. 
But all on board still called him 
“Tommy,” and considered him only 
a lad. 

One day three small boats were 
lowered from the Bedford almost at 
sundown. Tommy pulled at his oar 
until the veins stood out on his fore- 
head and his muscles knotted. He 
continued to pull until a crimson 
film of exhaustion formed before his 
eves. He felt that his lungs would 
burst. Then there was a spout close 
by and high drama on the seas as 
one harpoon and then the second 
flashed. They were fast with both 
irons to a big bull sperm whale! 

They had a crazy race after the 
wounded monster. The whale did 
not tire as it should have, because 
neither of the two irons had gone 
deep enough. So, under the mate’s 
icy orders, they pulled up. The mate 
himself took the lance, and with cold- 
blooded daring commanded them 
to pull still cleser. Then he stabbed, 
probing skillfully and ruthlessly for 
the whale’s vitals, while still the 
monster drove on in a frenzy. Sud- 
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denly there was a spouting of blood 
—barrels and hogsheads of foaming 
stuff. 

The whale went mad. Sea and sky 
and boat and whale seemed churned 
together. The boat seemed to dis- 
solve into a pulpy nothingness. An 
oar struck Tommy, and then suction 


dragged him fathoms deep. For 
frantic seconds he swam in the 
greenish light underwater. There 


were innumerable bubbles all about 
him, and sharp-edged shadows 
which were men and gear from the 
stove-in boat. 

Then Tommy’s head broke water 
in the midst of insane confusion. 
For one fleeting instant he saw, 
looming overhead, a monstrous dark 
bulk with a tail like a topsail curving 
horribly against the sky. 
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The vast thing vanished. Presently 
Tommy found himself paddling, 
white-faced, among tall blue waves 
which alternately lifted him to their 
crest and let him sink deep into the 
troughs between. 

He swam on, dazed by the thing 
that had happened. Presently he 
heard a change in the sound of the 
seas. Something wallowed in the 
water. Tommy waited for a spouting 
or for more destruction. Nothing hap- 
pened. Then he saw a streak of rope; 
fine new hemp, three eighths of an 
inch in diameter, with bubbles cling- 
ing to its newly wetted surface. It 
was a harpoon line, and whatever 
it was fast to was neither sunk nor 
swimming. 

Tommy thrashed toward the line 
and began to swim along its length. 
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Since it floated, it should lead to the 
wreckage of the boat, and there he 
would find any surviving shipmates. 
He followed the bubbling line. Up 
to the sunlight as the waves lifted 
him to their crests. Down to the 
hollows as they lowered him again. 
He swam and swam—then suddenly 
he saw what he swam toward. 

It was a vast grayish-white bulk 
over which the seas swirled and 
washed. It was the whale, lifeless, 
lying soggily on the surface. Present- 
ly Tommy bobbed in the water be- 
side the monstrous thing. The line 
he had followed was wrapped many 
times about the creature, and led to 
a harpoon buried in its flesh. Waves 
still swept Tommy violently up and 
down, alternately raising him high 
above the gigantic creature, lowering 








him under it, bringing him against 
it. 

The whale showed no resentment. 
Tommy took heart. After a long 
time, his teeth chattering, he found 
a foothold. The flesh was slippery, 
but there were small wrinkles into 
which he dug. Presently he crawled 
upward until he could grasp one of 
the two irons. A little later he moved 
shakily to the highest point of the 
whale’s floating body and searched 
the sea and sky. 

The Bedford! He saw it. Very far 
away indeed. It was headed away 
from him. Downwind. There were 
two other boats lowered, and they 
had gone after other whales. They 
could be picked up more quickly 
than his boat, and they would be 


Tosay searched for nearer com- 
panionship. He saw an oar as it 
crossed a wavetip. Then he saw a 
huddled mass of rags fifty yards 
away, floating soggily. That had been 
a man. Then he saw the remnants 
of the boat. It was smashed and shat- 
tered. Crushed bits of planking pro- 
jected from it, and a man clung to 
the wreckage. It was the mate, and 
it was like him that he held care- 
lessly to the boat by one hand only. 

Panting, Tommy began to haul in 
on the harpoon line, still fast to the 
boat. Presently a wave crest passed 
on away from him, and over it again 
appeared the splintered mass of 
planking. There was another human 
figure in view now. Tommy recog- 
nized the checked shirt of Jack Gale. 
And Jack floated limply, nearly if 
not quite gone 

Staring with his heart in his throat 
Tommy saw the mate turn his head 
Jack floated within arm’s length. But 
the mate turned his head only. He 
watched with what seemed an icy 
cold-blooded calm while Jack Gale 
drifted within a yard of him, and at 
last drifted out of his once 
more. He had not even shifted his 
grip. He had not made the faintest 
effort to help the drowned or drown 


reach 


ing man 
For a little 
lieve his eves 


Tommy could not be 
Then Jac iN Gale Wis 
plainly out of the mate’s reach and 
floating farther Tommy sud- 
denly cursed. He flung down the 
line and shook his clenched fists. He 
threats at the mate 
and failed. He found his voice going 


up the scale to a vouthful shrillness 


away. 


tried to bellow 


and his tongue grew thick with the 
rage and hatred which welled up in 
him. 

The mate floated on, paying no 
attention. He held to the smashed 
boat with one hand. Tommy sobbed 
with hatred. Then he suddenly be- 
gan to haul in on the line again. His 
whole body trembled. He had first 
hauled in to save the mate. Now he 
hauled in to take revenge. He pulled 
and pulled, and very slowly indeed 
the litter to which the mate clung 
came nearer to the floating carcass. 


Tue the terrible irresolution of 
youth assailed Tommy. He had seen 
the mate in action. As a rough-and- 
tumble fighter, the mate was deadly. 
Tommy wanted horribly to leap 
upon the mate and pound him to a 
jelly. But such an end was improb- 
able, and Tommy’s revenge would 
not be won by his own defeat. His 
hatred grew as he hauled but his 
plans vanished in a lad’s inability to 
decide on the manly, the adult thing 
to do. 

The boat grounded on the whale’s 
body near the tail. The mate stood 
erect and came out of the water, 
steadied by the line Tommy held. 
The mate held to the rope by one 
hand. The other remained indiffer- 
ently in his pocket. 

The mate nodded with no trace of 
friendliness. He said: “Slack off! 
Now I'm here, d’you want the. boat 
pounded to smaller bits? Slack off!” 

Tommy half-sobbed in fury. But 
he slacked off. The shattered planks 
which had been a boat drifted away 
from the giant carcass 

“Now make fast!” said the mate 
impatiently. “There’s one iron! D’you 
want to stand holding the line for- 
ever?” 

Tommy moved across the whale’s 
almost unyielding flesh. He made the 
line fast to the one harpoon which 
was above water. The mate nodded 
one hand still in his pocket. 

“Now,” he said, “it will be dark in 
an hour or less. We'll have to make 
bridles through the blubber to hold 
fast by. Else we'll be washed off be 
fore morning.” 

Tommy obeyed doggedly 
slashes in the blubber Othe: 
deep down, connecting them so the 


Deep 
cuts 
line could be passed through and 
knotted. Something like a surgeon’s 
stitches, only made with heavy line 


Tommy made a dozen syich loops in 


the blubber. Knotted together, the 
lines from them made a sort of up- 
side-down cat’s-cradle of line from 
which one need not be washed into 
any sea. 

“That'll do,” said the man briefly. 

The sun already hung low in the 
sky. The Bedford's topsails barely 
broke the line which was the hori- 
zon. She could not beat upwind be- 
tore the darkness fell. Tommy stared 
at her, choking on his fury. 

There was savage swirling in the 
water close by, and a triangular fin 
showed for an instant. Tommy 
clamped his jaws bitterly. Sharks, of 
course. Blood had drawn them. In 
another hour there would be hun 
dreds about the dead whale, wor- 
rying at it. 

The mate said angrily: “Those 
greedy beasts will cut the yield of 
oil!” 

His dark features grew darker. 
Another triangular fin. The sun sank 
lower yet. The mate said coldly: 
“Haul up the boat and see if you 
can find a strip of planking you can 
use as a lance. Wound a few of these 
miserable beasts, and then the others 
will attack ‘em. If they eat each 
other, they'll eat less of the whale.” 


Towny moved as if to obey. Then 
he stopped short. He choked with 
rage. 

“You've killed enough men today!” 
he cried fiercely. “You want me to 
try to spear the sharks so I'll slip 
over! I won't try! I’ve got a story to 
take back to the ship! I won't let you 
kill me, too.” 

The mate stared at him. His dark 
brows contracted. “What’s this?” 

Tommy shouted crazily at him 
standing on the dead whale’s body 
with hungry sharks hurrying from 
miles around and darkness making 
its swift approach. 

“IT said I won't let you kill me 
too!” he raged shrilly. “You didn’t 
have to risk us all to use the lance 
before this whale even tired! 
You let the boat get stove! You're 
glad when a man dies, because it 
makes your lay* the bigger! And | 
what you did to Jack Gale! 
You could’ve saved him by reaching 
hand! You watched him 
drown, instead! Now you'd set me 
to fighting sharks. and if my foot 
slipped—” 


Was 


Saw 


out your 


(To be concluded next week ) 








300 Chances to Win in $3465 Royal Portable Annual Prize Contest! 





HERE’S ALL YOU DO! IT’S EASY! 





Write a letter on this subject: 


“What Christmas means to me” 














/LL SEE MY OLDER BROTHER 
WHO1LL BE HOME FROM COLLEGE 
AND WE CAN SKATE AND GO TO PARTIES 






THE WHOLE FAMILY WILL 
GO TO CHURCH TOGETHER 
AND THEN GATHER AROUND THE 
TREE ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 


Attention, Seniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, “What 


Christmas means to me,”’ is not longer than 500 words. 


Attention, Juniors! Be sure your letter on the subject, ‘“What 
Christmas means to me,”’ is not longer than 350 words. 


Everybody must write on one side of the paper only, in ink and 
in legible handwriting or in typewriting double-spaced. To win the 
extra awards (typewriters) your letter must be signed by a local 
Royal Portable Typewriter dealer. 


HINTS TO HELP YOU WIN—Perhaps you have a dog 
and give him a Christmas present. Why not write about that? 
Maybe your family invites strangers in or service men who can’t 
go home. There’s a fine subject. Perhaps your town has a community 
celebration. Perhaps you have some very special kind of Christmas 
dinner. Maybe someone very dear to you comes a long way to see 


you just at Christmas time. 


These are simply hints to start your mind going. Now sit down 
and write. 














Typewriter award given only when 


entry is signed by Royal Portable dealer 





150 Chances to Win Prizes in SENIOR Division 


(10th, 11th, 12th grades) 


$200 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


1st Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
147 Cash Prizes 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 


150 Chances to Win Prizes in JUNIOR Division 


(6th, 7th, 8th, 9th grades) 
$100 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 50 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 25 Cash & Royal Gold Portable* 
$ 10 each, 3 awarded for each state 


Ist Prize 
2nd Prize 
3rd Prize 
147 Cash Prizes 


*Gold Portable Typewriter award given only when entry signed by Royal 
Portable dealer. 


IT’S EASY. Start working on your entry today. When 
finished, be sure to put yourself in line for the extra award of 
a wonderful, new Royal Portable Gold Typewriter by having 
a local Royal Portable dealer sign your entry. Mail to Royal 
Portable Contest, Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36. N. Y. 





HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES 


1. Write legibly in ink on one side of paper only 
or typewrite double-spaced on one side of paper 
only, a letter or theme on topic, **What Christmas 
means to me.”’ In Senior Division, (10th, Lith 
12th grades) letter must not exceed 500 words in 
length. In Junior Division (6th, 7th, 8th, 9th 
grades) letter must not exceed 350 words in length. 


2. Mail not later than November 12, 1954, to 
Royal Portable Contest c/o Scholastic Magazines 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. Submit 
as many entries as you wish. Be sure each entry is 
signed with your name, home address, name of 
school, your school grade and teacher’s name. 


3. Contest open to any upper elementary and 
junior high school student (6th. 7th. Sth. 9th 
grades) and high school student (10th. 11th. 12th 
grades) of the United States. except employees of 
Royal McBee, Inc.. its subsidiaries. or of its 
advertising agencies and their families. Contest 
subject to all Federal and state regulations 


4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerity, 
and aptness of thought by the Reuben H. Donnelly 
Corporation. Final judging by editorial staff of 
Scholastic Magazines. Judges’ decisions final. 
Prizes are listed elsewhere in this advertisement. 
Duplicate prizes awarded in case of ties. No entries 
returned. All entries. contents, and ideas therein 


become the property of Royal McBee Company, 
Inc.. to be used as it sees fit. 


5. To the winners of the first prize (Senior and 
Junior Division) and of the 2nd and 3rd prizes in 
each division, there will be awarded one Royal 
Portable Gold Typewriter each, provided entry 
is signed by an authorized Royal Portable Type- 
writer dealer. The 147 cash prizes in Senior and 
Junior Divisions will be awarded on the basis of 3 
per state plus Dist. of Columbia. 


6. Prize winners’ names will be announced in 
January 13th issue of Scholastic Magazines. All 
prize winners will be notified by mail and each 
will receive his prize before December 25, 1954. 
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Citizenship Quiz 4 


cac 





RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
~Heow about more work? 


090909 


Sacocccnsacncaonsegnessasnsnsncacesssnsesesoonsees 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card for keeping his weekly score 
and for affixing CQ award stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. THE VIET NAM STORY 


( nderline the correct ending to each 
statements. Score fis 


Fotal: 20 


the following 
ints tor each 
The main crop of Viet Nam is 


i. potatoes 
| 


». rice 

( wheat 

Most Viet Namese people live in 
a. the mountains 

b. the forests 


c. the wet plains 
3. Since World War I] Viet Nam has 
been 
a. a land at 
land 
Communists 


pe ace 


b. a where French fought 


c. a land at war with the U.S 


4. Viet Namese Communists now 


rub 
a. the whole of Viet Nam 
b. the south of Viet Nam 
c. the north of Viet Nam 
\I\ SCOTe 
2. NUMBER PLEASE! 
Fill in blanks. Each counts five 
Total: 15. 
1. Mt. Everest is 29,002 teet hig! 
K-2 is 28,250 feet high. How muct: 


higher is Mt. Everest than K-2? 
2. Americans eat tour billion pounds 
Write “tour bi 


of frozen food a year 


lion” in numerals. 

3. About 500,000 tons of water sp 
over Niagara Falls every minute. Ho 
falls in 


much water Hows over the 


hour? 


NI\ SCOTC 


3. SUMMER NEWS 
Write in the 


plete each sentence. 
from the list in boldface 


word to com 
Choose the 
score 


correct 
words 
seveli 


points each. Total: 35 


1. This summer the 
and the Communists signed 
Geneva, Switzerland 

2. In Central America, 
out the pro-Communist government of 


a truce in 


rebels chased 


3. Drought damaged crops this sum 


mer in the _ ’ — 
4. The Supreme Court of the United 


States has ruled by a 9-0 vote that 
in public schools 

unconstitutional. 

and Rus 


sian soldiers worked side by side put 
ting up emergency dikes alongside the 


5. This summer American 


swollen _ River. 
northeast U. S., south-central U. S.., 
Amazon, Russians, Guatemala, Danube, 
French, segregation, Venezuela, free 
lunches. 
My score 


4. FISH STICKS 


Put T in front of the following state 
ments which are true, and F in front of 
which are false. Score five 
points each. Total: 15. 

The first U. S. factories with 
power-driven machinery were built in 
California. 

2. Among the newer products of 
England are plastics and frozen 


the ones 


New 
foods 
fish sticks is aiding 


England. 


3}. Producing 
fishermen in New 


My score 








“INDIA | 
pants BY. 














= 
a. xOUND> V: 


eT NAM 


Study thits mij rt fully. Then con 
plete the sentences below. Score five 
points each. Total: 15. 


1. Communist-held Viet Nam _ is 


marked 


2. China is marked 


3. Cambodia is marked 


My score__ My total score 








Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 





A DOG-GONE COWBOY. Photo by Rex 
Mayne of St. Louis (Michigan) H. S. 


“SPIRIT OF ‘76. Taken by Simon Car- 
Baltimore, Md. 


Public School 301, 


mel. 


| 
i 
1 
| 


TWO CHAMPS. 
Stewart-Tuckahoe School, Arlington, Va. 


By Ruth Schmelzer, 











“Theres this about Coke .. 


Young America loves it 
















f <= -_ Match the spirit of youth by serving 
é. the gay refreshment—Coca-Cola, 
unequalled in flavor, pure as sunlight. 
For 68 years its sparkling goodness 
has won the hearts of young folks 
everywhere, bringing fresh delights 
in each frosty bottle. 
Coke is young America’s drink 
of sociability and friendship. 

















COPYRIGHT 1954, THE 





“COKE 


is 


A 


5 





See EDDIE FISHER 
on “Coke Time” NBC 


Television twice each week. 





ISTERED TRADE-MARK. 
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WILTON 
the 


HILADELPHIA is with 

pride these days. It’s always had the 
Liberty Bell and_ the most 
brand of cream And 
now it boasts “the greatest high school 
basketball player in the world.” 

That’s Wilton Chamberlain, 17-vear- 
old senior at Overbrook High School. 
‘Another Mikan” the experts rave. 
“Mikan, heck,” his more rabid rooters 
snap. “He's the one and only Cham- 
berlain.” 

And they could be right. For Wilt is 
awe-ful on the court. He 
plucks rebounds off the board as easily 
as a giraffe picks flowers off a bush and 
dunks balls through the hoop the way 
vou toss pebbles down a well 

Playing in one of the toughest | 
school basketball leagues in the coun- 
try—a league that’s produced Tom Gola 
and Paul Arizin among other greats- 
Wilt’s been averaging 40 points a game 
for the past couple of vears. Last sea- 
son he led Overbrook to the city crown 
without loss of a game. 

Chamberlain definitely isn’t a “goon.” 
Sure, he’s tall enough (6' 11”) to peek 
over the top tier of the Yankee Stadium. 
But he’s very firm and fully packed. 
He weighs a solid 219 pounds and is 
still growing 


bubbling 


\\ orld’s 


famous cheese. 


absolutely 


gh 


ue 


Can he run? This will give vou an 
idea. He’s run the quarter mile in 49 
seconds and the half mile in two min- 
ites. Any college runner would be 
proud of these marks. Is he strong? Well, 
he’s heaved the 12-pound shot over 60 
feet—which is close to the national high 
school record. 

Put all that 
strength together and what have vou 
got—a Buck Rogers! That’s why over 
100 colleges have already offered him 
scholarships. In fact, even the 
ketball scouts are after him! 

What they saw the past summer con- 


height. speed, and 


pro bas- 


vinced them. Competing in the very 
fast Catskill Mountain (N. Y.) Resort 
League, Wilt knocked in over 30 points 
a game against some of the nation’s 
greatest college centers 
B. H. Born of Kansas and Joe Holup ot 
George W ashington 

The big fellow learned his basketbal 
at William H. Shoemaker Junior H. $ 
His favorite Western 
movies, especially when it’s John Wayne 
or Randy Scott going 


imusements are 


thatawav, and 


tellows like 


Wonder 


mambo dancing. He can shake his 83 
inches with the best of them. 


SHORT SHOTS 


> “Tf Cincinnati doesn’t win the National 
League pennant.” joked Manager Birdie 
Tebbetts back in April, “we can always 
go after the National Football League 
crown. The Red Legs started the sea- 
son with the foot- 
ballers baseball 
team. 


greatest array of 


ever assembled on a 

It included Ted Kluszewski, All- 
American end at Indiana in 1945; 
Lloyd Merriman, fleet halfback at Stan- 
ford in 1946; Bob Borkowski, Ohio 
State; Charlie Harmon, Toledo; Grady 


Hatton, Texas; and high school stars 
Herman Wehmeier, Fred Baczewski, 
Corky Valentine. and Rudy Minarcin. 


> Ray 


“diseases” 


Boone nicest 
in baseball. He goes berserk 


whenever he gets up with, the bases 


owns one of the 






* 
loaded. He just can’t stand the sight of 
men on bases. Last season he got up 
six times with the bases full, and—you 
won't believe this—unloaded four home 
runs, a triple, and a long fly! Result: 20 
runs batted in out of a possible 24! For 
sharpshooting, Dan’l Boone himself 
couldn’t have done any better! 


>» Call the cops—the Cleveland Browns 
are robbing the cradle! They’ve dipped 
into the “crib”—the high school. field— 
for their latest fullback. He’s Chester 
Gilchrist, 19-year-old star from Har- 
Brack H. S., near Pittsburgh. 

Chester is quite a “baby.” He's a 
200-pound tank who led Har-Brack 
through an unbeaten season last fall. 
Can a high school kid make the big 
time! Oui, oui—and whee, whee! Char- 
lie Powell, the 49’ers great end, showed 
it could be done by making the grade 
direct from San Diego (Calif.) H. S. 


> Ever hear of a big league club playing 
their last game on May 28? Impossible, 
you say? Well, the Orioles did it this 
year! Their final game had been sched- 
uled for September 26. When they dis- 
covered that the Baltimore Colts had 
scheduled a football game for that date, 
the obliging Birds moved their “last 
game” up to May 28. 


> One of the critical Pirate fans thinks 
the city of Pittsburgh is putting up the 
statue of Honus Wagner in the wrong 
place. “They ought to put it between 
second and third,” he declares. “It will 
stop more balls than any shortstop the 
Pirates now have.” 

—HerMan L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


Wilton Chamberlain, 6’ 11” 
Philadelphia basketball whiz. 


o by Greene, N. Y. World-Telegram 3 

















ETfzaGYM SHOES! 


... the famous shoes that help you 
go full speed longer! 








7] “* 
D.-fE means Posture 
Foundation 


| The important "P-F" rigid wedge , 
helps keep the weight of the : 
body on the outside of the 
normal foot — decreasing 
foot and leg muscle 
strain, increasing 
(ialeligelala 2 


2 Sponge rubber 


cushion 


pF’ 


Gym Shoes are made only by 








These are the shoes you've heard about! The shoes with 
the famous “P-F” feature! “P-F” means “Posture Founda- 
tion.” It helps decrease foot and leg muscle strain... helps 
increase endurance ... helps you go full speed longer! 


Other special features you'll like in these outstanding 
shoes are their tough, traction-tread soles for sure footing 
and fast starts and stops ... and their special cushion in- 
soles, plus uppers that “breathe,” for extra comfort. 


““P-F’’ gym shoes are ideal to help you turn in your best 
performance in every gym class, every game. Stop in at 


*@ your favorite store and get your pair today! 


B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Co. “::” 
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Answers 


TRICKY TOOTHPICKS 




















Before you try the puzzles below, : : : 
cover the drawings in the third col- ‘ — 
umn. They're the answers. : : : 

All you need for these puzzles are | ae S = & wcooscoal 
toothpicks (or wooden matches). Ar- 





range the toothpicks as shown here. . i 
Then try to solve the puzzle. Do one 3. Move four toothpicks so that you 
, have three squares—and no toothpicks 
at a time 1 I 
lett over. 


IK Lt =m 


l. Remove six of the 15 toothpicks 





























- 
and leave 10. 4. Move two of the toothpicks so 
that vou have four squares—with no - 
toothpicks left over. ry] 





5. This triangle now points up. Move 5 
three toothpicks so that the triangle 
points down. 





2. This house faces west. Move one 
toothpick so that the house will face 
to the east. 





















“Wilson builds footballs 
you can pitch for distance!” 


on 


says Otto Graham, passing wizard 
of the Cleveland Browns 


Member of Wilson Advisory Staff 


p “These new Wuson footballs feel slim in your 
hand . . . you know you cam throw ’em. The 
leather has the pebble you need for a good firm 
grip. And your finger tips fit naturally into the 
lacings, so you can control the ball easily. 
Comes the time to boot, that same trim Wilson 
shape helps you spiral the ball, helps spot your 
punts where you want ‘em, Get your hands on 
one, first chance you get!” 





WILSON TL HELMET—an entirely 
new helmet! Absorbs and spreads 


WILSON PRO LEAGUE SPECIAI 
FOOTBALL—official size and weight 





Pebbled cowhide gives good grip for 
yassing. Durable double lining and 
eoedets lacing make ball plenty 
rugged. Tan with 2 white stripes 


shock evenly, due to molded Tenite 
outer shell and new inner padding of 
vinyl and latex foam. Protects you 
even on the hardest smashes. 


1 


* 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO «® Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





Your wisest 
investment in 
football equipment 





The first kit contains materials for 
every branch club: U. N. wall map, 
charter certificate, U. N. flag poster, 
U. N. stamp poster and booklet. 


STAMP 
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Globe-Trotter, official 
mailed with each 


Trotter. The 

UNSC bulletin, is 

information kit. 
NOTE: Orders for less than one dol- 





By TONY SIMON 


Director, United Nations Stamp Clubs 


Start a Stamp Club 


Like to belong to a stamp club? 

You can start one of your own by 
joining the United Nations Stamp Clubs 
(UNSC). They’re conducted by Scho- 
lastic Magazines in cooperation with 
the United Nations. Any group of four 
or more stamp collectors can join. 

UNSC has more than 2,400 clubs 
with a total of 13,000 members. Clubs 
have been formed in every state of the 


Union and in Canada. Here’s how a 
stamp club or a group of collectors 
who'd like to form a club can join 
UNSC: 


The club president or group leader 
collects 25 cents from each member, 
then fills in the coupon on this page. 
The coupon and money are mailed to: 
Director, U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

The 25 cents covers each member's 
1954-55 dues. The clitb receives six in- 
formation kits during the school year. 


The first kit also ‘contains materials 
for every club member: membership 
card and button, free stamps, the Globe- 


lar cannot be handled. If just one per- 
son wishes to join he must still send in 
a dollar for the club kit. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Please enroll our club as a charter member of the United Nations Stamp Clubs. 


Enclosed find $____—___ for individual members. 


(IMPORTANT: Send 25¢ for each individual member. Minimum remittance of 
$1.00, for four members, is necessary to enroll a club. Checks or money orders 
should be made payable to United Nations Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. Cash may be sent but not postage stamps.) 


Please print following information. Mail our kits to: 


(Name of one person) 








(club leader or official) 














(Stre@t) _____ ee ea eee ee ees =. 
en = ee (State) 

The name of our club is - ‘ 

The oldest member is _ years old. The youngest member is aan 













Laboratory tests prove that, throughout their 
range of prices, Wilson balls last almost twice as 
long as any other rubber-covered basketballs. 


The secret is cold rubber, the miracle synthetic 





Wilson 
rubber-covered basketballs 


last longer! 





Wilson—best in basketbal!| 


! 





of the tire industry. It makes a cover that’s ' 

mighty tough to scuff, on any playing surface! i 

These balls are easy to handle when passing 

or shooting . .. and they don't get slippery i 
from sweat. Look some over, any place sporting 
goods are sold, 

b , 


WILSON STRATA-LINE BASKETBALL 
—built for the stars of tomorrow. 
Official size and weight. Within official 
limits on speed of rebound. It’s the 
most durable, playable ball you can 
own. Sturdy 2-ply duck lining. Molded 
rubber bladder and needle-type valve. 


Your wisest 
investment in 
basketball equipment 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO « Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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WHAT EVERY TEEN AGER SHOULD KNOW 


This important guide to teen-age know-how 
will help you get on the beam—show you how 
to achieve popularity and poise, the knack of 
making friends and getting ahead in your 
school work. Hundreds of helpful hints on 
personal appearance, manners, study habits, 
parties, etc. Whether you're a new freshman 
who needs help in learning the ropes, or a 
seasoned upperclassman, you'll find Hi There 
High School invaluable in getting the most out 
of your high school career. Like many of the 
most popular TAB books, Hi There High School 
is published exclusively by the Teen Age Book 
Club for its members, and cannot be obtained 
from any other sources, such as drug and 
department stores, newsstands, etc 








(Wow! THINK OF GETTING yy 


_ | YOUR CHOICE OF 16 TERRIFIC 
BOOKS LIKE THIS EVERY MONTH- 
PLUS & FREE BOOK FOR EVERY 








“ 








FOUR BOOKS 
You Buy/ 





That’s what you get when 
you join the Teen Age Book 
Club. See below how you 
can become a member. 


Here’s news about a unique book club—with books just for boys 
and girls of school age. The Teen Age Book Club, or TAB, as this 
club is called, makes it possible for you to obtain fascinating 25¢ 
and 35¢ pocket-size books—just the kind teen-agers like—and get 
free dividends as well! 


BOOKS FOR EVERY INTEREST 


What’s your favorite reading? Adventure? Sports? Mysteries? Sci- 


















the reel ston of B 


© LUCILLE 





TEEN AGE CLUB 
33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


teen-agers 





FOR BOTH BOYS AND GIRLS 


TAB has books for every type 
of reader — books especially 
selected for their popularity 
among girls, and books par- 
ticularly chosen for their ap- 
peal to boys. TAB has books 
for both younger and older 


: ence fiction? Humor? Romance? Dog and horse stories? You'll 
pod 


find these and many other types in 
the monthly TAB offerings. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


For every four books purchased, 
Club members may choose an addi- 
tional book free—as a dividend. 


HOW TO JOIN A TAB CLUB 
If you’d like to have a TAB Club 


in your class, just sign your name 
to the coupon below asking you 
teacher to help you. At your teach- 
er’s request we'll send full informa- 
tion and free materials for starting 
a Club. Talk it up with, your class- 
mates, too, and get them to hand 
coupons to your teacher. For the 
more members you have, the more 
fun it will be! 











—— -——— — < 


TO MY TEACHER: 
I’m interested in joining a Teen Age Book 
Club. If others in the class would like to 
join, won't you help us start a Club by 
sending for information and free mate- 


rials, as described on page 8-T of your 
Teacher edition of this magazine? 


Signature 











WHAT’S IN A WORD? 


panic. The ancient Greeks be- 
lieved in the existence of spirits 
with magic powers. They called 
these spirits gods, and worshipped 
them. 

Some of these Greek gods were 
trouble makers. The greatest of the 
trouble makers was called Pan. As 
the Greeks imagined him, Pan was 
a monster, half man and half beast. 
Human beings were terrified of his 
evil deeds. 

Pan lived in the mountains and 


forests. Men who hunted in the 
forests often reported _ terrifying 
noises which made them run for 


home. They thought the sounds 
came from Fan. The Greeks called 
this fear that people had of Pan, 
“Panic fear.” 

(The Greeks gave the name, 
panicos, to fear that seems to have 
no cause. The English language has 
turned the word into panic. ) 

Tantalize is another word that 
comes from the Greeks’ belief in 
spirits. According to the Greeks, 


King Tantalus committed a crime 








against the gods. To punish him, the 
gods put him in the lower world in 
the midst of a lake. Clusters of fruit 
hung around his head. But when- 
ever he put up a hand to touch the 
fruit, the branches drew away. No 
matter how much he wanted the 


fruit, it 
grasp. 
So Tantalus was forever in tor- 
ment. His name is the root of our 
verb, tantalize, which means to tease. 


It’s Your Move 


When you get “panicky,” that 
means you feel a special kind of 
emotion. Here are some other emo- 
tions you've probably felt. They're 
listed in Column I. See if you can 
match them with the definitions in 
Column II. In the space left blank 
in front of each word in Column I, 
mark the number of the definition 
which describes it in Column II. 


was always out of his 


Column I 

_a. provoked 
_b. shocked 
_____c. restless 
enthusiastic 

Column II 
. uneasy, uncomfortable 
. excited, eager 
. angered, stirred up 
. disgusted, unpleasantly surprised 


— - 


2 whe 





STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


Buddhist (BOOD-ist; 00 as in “foot”). 
Noun. One who believes in the religion 
founded by Buddha, who lived in India 
from 563 to 483 B.C. 

bulwarks (BOOL-werks; 00 as in 
“foot”). Noun. The sides of a ship above 
the upper deck. 

counsel (KOUN-sehl). Noun. A per- 
son who gives advice about the law. 

crestline. Noun. The edge of rock 
‘over which water falls at a waterfall. 

fore-topmasthead. Noun. The top- 
most part of the front mast of a ship. 

lay. Noun. Slang word meaning a 
share of the profits from a whaling 
expedition. 


ratlines. Noun. Small cross ropes 
which are attached to a ship’s mast 
and form a rope ladder. 


reef points. Small holes 
through which ropes are 
tighten or let out the sail. 

termite (TUR-mite). Noun. A kind 
of ant common in the tropics which 
eats holes in buildings and furniture. 

thatch (rhymes with “hatch”). Noun. 
Straw, leaves or reeds, woven together 
as covering for a roof. 

yard. Noun. A stout pole to which 
a sail is attached. A long spar which 
holds up a sail. 


in a sail 
drawn to 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Hanoi (Ha-NOY; a as in “arm”). 
Mekong (Ma-kong; a as in “add”; 
as in “orb”). 
Nguyen (NEW-inn). 
Saigon (Si-GONE; i as in “ice”), 
Viet Minh (VET MIHN; e as in 
“eve”: or, VEE-uht MIHN). 

Viet Nam (VET. or VEE-uht, NAM; 


a as in “arm’”). 


- 


GEARLESS(FOSDICK 


by AL CAPP 














IT'S ANYFACE- | — sOp/r- 
CRIMINAL MY IDEAL, 
MASTER, FOSDICK, 
OF 1,000 HAS GONE. 


DISGUISES/’ BALMY// 








HAIRS’ HE'D 
USE WILDROOT 
CREAM-OILSS 


























KEEPS HAIR NEAT-BUTNOT Etre 





GET WILDROOT CREAM-OIL. <— 
nh 


UGHI- GREASY. NON- 
ALCOHOUC. CONTAINS 
LANOLIN. RELIEVES DRYNESS. 
REMOVES LOOSE 
OANDRUFF fr 
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Junior Writers 





write? Send 
stories 

33 West 42 
N. Y. Contribu- 
longer than 500 
include your name, 
your teacher's sig- 
stating that this is your original 


Do you like to 
poems, essays, and 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 
Street, New York 36, 
tions should be 
words and 
grade, school, 
nature, 
work. 
Do not send in contributions written 
anyone else. This column is for the 
work of Junior Scholastic readers. 


no 
must 
and 


1 


oY 


The Forest 


Che tall, supple grace of a poplar tree, 
The glint of gold cast by 
On a maple leaf; 
The delicate pink cups of laurel 
blossoms, 


And in the 


a morning sun 


distance the harsh cry 


of a crow— 
These—are the forest. 
But the serene stiffness of the forest 


is deceptive; 
For though it is carried on unseen 
and unheard 
Life—is there. 


your 
Junior 


The frenzied, hurried scamping 
of a beaver, 
The swooping of robins to and from 
unfinished nests 
High in the trees; 
The wispy disappearing tail 
of a squirrel, 
The noisy buzzing of 
honey bee— 
These the life—of the 
Mariella and Penny Pamplin, Grade 


Greenville (S.C.) Junior High School 
Teacher, Clara Y. Addy 


a busy 


are 


Moonlight Song 


4 bird in a tree 
Whistled softly to me 
As I walked by the light of the moon 
“Sing again, please,” I sighed. 
“That I will,” he replied, 
“If I ever remember the tune.” 
John St. Pierre, Grade 7 


torest! 


8 


Pinckney (Mich.) Community School 


Teacher, Mrs. Raymonda Morris 


Old Rocket Blue 


[ heard tell that there’s a mustang, 
Down along the Rio Grande. 
He can buck off any cowboy, 
He’s the toughest in the land. 


Now I doubted these old stories, 
I couldn’t believe they're true, 


So I thought I'd try my luck at 
Ridin’ Rocket Blue. 


When I got into the home corral 
And looked into his eyes, 

I saw right then and there my ride 
Would journey in the skies. 


I fastened on my wornout spurs 
To dig in his tough hide, 

{ coiled up all my courage, 
And mounted for one ride. 


I’m tellin’ you that hoss did buck, 
Crow-hopped and sunfished too. 

I was scared plumb half to death, 
Atop Old Rocket Blue. 


Then Old Blue and I departed, 
And I left the saddle fast. 

I should have known when mountin’ 
aa ride would never last. 


Oh, them stories about his buckin’ 
I'm sure now they are true, 
But I'll ne’er forget that fateful day 
When I rode Old Rocket Blue. 

Jane “Smokey” Lawrence, Grade 7 


Morris School, South Bend, Ind. 
Teacher, Mrs. Ada Meyer 


The Real West 


I like to ride where the wind blows free, 
And look as far as I can see; 





How much CASH 


do you need ? 
















“Feature” 


dhe 


HERE’S AN EASY QUICK WAY TO MAKE 
$50 TO $300 IN SPARE TIME WITH 
FAMOUS WALLACE BROWN CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Join the thousands of men 
money in spare time showing friends, neighbors, and others, 
this sensational Wallace 
famous for its Quality, 
Christmas 
costly cards—only $1.00! You make up to 50c profit each 
box! Religious Scripture-Text Assortment only $1.00, 
and 50 other exciting money makers .. . 
and Everyday 
tionery, 
other Gift Items. 
coupon TODAY for actual sample exciting 
“Feature” 
approval plus FREE SAMPLES low-priced 


and women making good extra 


Brown Christmas Card Line... 
Beauty and Value. Exquisite 21-card 
Assortment ... balanced selection of 


Christmas 
Assortments, Gift Wrappings, Sta- 
Imported Napkins, Children’s Books, 
SEND NO MONEY! Mail 
21-Card Christmas Assortment on 


personal name-imprinted Christmas Cards. 


WALLACE BROWN, INC. 0 ficient 

















PPR SOSA VASP AALSSS SLABS OOS OO RS SST Oa e eam 
t WALLACE BROWN, INC., Dept. W-26 PASTE ON 
i 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥. POSTCARD 
f. & Please rush Bore, of “feature’’ 21-Cord Christmas Assortment 
, Samples of Porsenal Christmas Cards, and 
i FREE f CA TALDG. of pose or Hh and money-making plans. 
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The mountains tower o’er my head; 
That’s the real West! 


I like to swim in a clear blue lake, 

And then lie down in the sun to bake; 

The mountains tower o’er my head; 
That’s the real West! 


I like to fish for mountain trout, 

And watch them wiggle all about; 

The mountains tower o’er my head; 
That’s the real West! 


I like to hunt for elk and deer, 
Like others do from far and near; 
The mountains tower o’er my head; 
That’s the real West! 
Bob Patterson, Grade 8 


Baker (Ore.) Junior High School 
Teacher, Eunice Govig 


| The World’s 


| Vaguely I dream of stars in the sky, 

| Ot wonders and beauty low and high. 

| Of all things so precious I hear and see, 

| The flight of the bird, the hum of the bee, 

|The forest so green in summer and 

spring, 

| The blanket of snow that the winters 

bring, 

| The flowers and plants that grow each 
year; 

And all of the things that make life so 
dear., 





Beauties 


Candace Hudson, Grade 6 
Roosevelt School, Port Huron, Mic' 
Teacher, Geraldine Cutcher 








NEW MOVIES 


iA Tops, don’t miss. 
Mi Fair. 


Wii Good. 
Save your money. 


wveve-THE VANISHING PRAIRIE 
(Buena Vista). Walt Disney's list of 
fascinating nature films continues to 
’ grow. His latest feature, The Vanishing 
Prairie, is a worthy companion to last 
years The Living Desert. The prairie is 
the vast green plain that stretches from 
the Mississippi to the Rockies and from 
the Canadian border south to the Gulf 
of Mexico. Disney’s expert crew trains 
its cameras on the wildlife there. Moun- 
tain lions and sad-faced prairie dogs, 
fierce eagles and the shyest birds—all 
are shown in incredible close-ups. It’s 
better than a visit to the 
much fun, 
mative. 


zoo—just as 
and a good deal more infor- 


wve~e-THE COWBOY (Lippert). We 
see so many fictional cowboys on the 
screen it’s sometimes hard to remember 
that there is also a real-life cowboy. 
This little picture introduces him to us. 
He is a hard-working, hard-riding fel- 
low who still lives pretty much the way 
his great-great-great grandfather did a 
hundred years ago. He works all week 
long, then rides twenty miles to a square 


dance, or risks his neck in the Sunday 
rodeo. It seems to be a good life, though, 
and the film gives an attractive account 
of it. Tex Ritter and Curly Wiggins 
sing and narrate the commentary. 


wv“-SEVEN BRIDES FOR SEVEN 
BROTHERS (M-G-M). Here is the 
brightest, cleverest. most original musi- 
cal of the year. Howard Keel, oldest of 
the seven roughneck Pontipee brothers, 
drives into a backwoods town one fine 
morning in 1850 to find himself a bride. 
He isn’t choosey. All he wants is a girl 
who can cook and clean and sew for 
the entire household. He finds Jane 
Powell. And soon, of course, all the 
other brothers want to be married, too. 
The two stars have never been better. 
But what makes Seven Brides so com- 
pletely charming are its lilting tunes 
and fresh, vigorous dances. There aren't 
nearly enough musicals like this one. 


And here are some other movies vou 
might like to see: 

Drama: “““- Adventures of, Rob- 
inson Crusoe. 4#“#The Caine Mu- 
tiny. “Broken Lance. “““High 
and the Mighty. . 

Comedy: “““¥ Man with a Million. 

Musical: “The Student Prince. 

Documentary: “Victory at Sea. 
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Today... 


Fresh, wholesome bread for every meal is 
available everywhere in America. An excellent 
energy food, bread also supplies protein, 
vitamins and minerals for growth. Add variety 
and interest to meals with whole-wheat, rye and 
pumpernickel as well as enriched white bread. 





wy the Middle Ages 
ate 


Bread Sliced 
With an Axe 


Students brought a six months’ 
supply to school with them. 
Bread grew so hard it had to be 
split with an axe and soaked in 
2 water before eating. 

















Right “This Way 


A boy from Washington Jr. 
Duluth, Minn., 


H. §S., 


asks: 


How old should you be to take a 
girl out? 


There is no particular age a boy 
should be before he starts to date. It 
usually depends on his own behavior. 
Boys and girls are old enough to date 
when their parents give them permis- 
sion to do so. 

Here are a few ways of behaving 
which will help convince your parents 
you are old enough to date. (1) Try to 
earn part of your spending money. (2) 
Keep your promises to get home on 
time. (3) Telephone home; if possible, 
when you're going to be later than you 
said you'd be. (4) Bring your friends 
home and introduce them to your par- 
ents. (5) Tell your parents about your 
school and “outside” activities. 


A girl trom Intermediate School, 
Garden Grove, Calif., writes: 


I've been invited to a boy’s birthday 
party. What would be a proper gift for 
a boy 13 years old? 


Anything expensive is not proper. 
Books, writing paper, records, pens, or 
pencils make good gifts. If a boy has 
a hobby, you might find something to 
go with it—like tennis balls, drawing 
paper, fishing tackle, or film for his 
camera. 


A boy from Intermediate School, Sol- 
vay, N. Y., wants to know: 


If you go out to dinner and find two 
torks and two knives at your place, how 
do you know which ones to use? 


In general, you start at the outside 
of the line of silver, and work in toward 
your plate as the meal goes on. But if 
you're not sure which piece of silver 
to use, watch your hostess and follow 
he I lead 


THIS FEATURE EVERY WEEK 


Have you any questions which you'd 
like to have answered in this column? 
Send them to: “Right This Way,” Junior 
Scholastic, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y 


3¢ sure youl 


and 
letter. If 
want us to publish your 
ne please Say SO. 
We are sorry that we cannot answer 
individually 


Lidlile address, 


chool are include d in yout 


yu do not 


questions 
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Start the school year by 
stocking up on Dennison 
“‘Schoolmates’’—the help- 
ful supplies for students 
and teachers. You'll al- 
ways need gummed re- 
inforcements, stars, index 
tabs, gummed labels and 














stickers, key tags, and 
many more — all of fine 
Dennison quality and 


priced for young budgets. 


New craft material: Denni- 
son Gummed Crepe Paper. 
For art classes, hobbies, 
decorations, gift-making. 


S) j 

RNS 
Manufacturing Company 
Framingham, Massachusetts 
















Do a professional repair job 
with Plastic Wood. Apply 
it to cracks handles 
like putty, hardens into 
wood lasts as long as 
the wood it fixes! 


you 
NEED 


‘PLASTIC WOOD’ 


| PRESIDENTIAL 
pam . QUIZ- 
WORD 


September 15 is the 
97th anniversary of 
this President's 
birth. Items marked 
by star (*) will tell 
you more about him. 
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° 1. William Howard — — — — was the 
24th President of the United States. 
5. Irish Republican Army (abbr.). 
* 8. He was born in this state 


9. What water does at 212 degrees F. 
He President Theodore 
velt’s Secretary of - 
°11. He was a “— —- 


was Roose- 
buster” (broke 
up business monopolies) while Presi- 

| dent 

12. Nimble and active 

14. Knockout (abbr 

15. Consumed food 

16. Some 

18. In this manne 

19. A musical sound 

21. He was Justice of the 
U. S. Supreme Court (1921-30). 
He was defeated for re-election in 
1912 by Woodrow _ 
26. Mister 
27. City in Nevada 
28. East Southeast (abbi 
29. What Noah sailed in pl 


1. Drag by a line 


— Son 


in German 


Exclamation 
3. He was the civil gover- 
nor of the Philippines under U. $ 
rule 
Towards 
| owe you 
6. Dangerous 
7. Lowest female singing voice 
He defeated William Jennings 
for President in 1908. 
*11. He succeeded this President (initials), 
13. One of the 12 Apostles. 

15. What ifter a fire 


(abbi 


remains 


17. More recent. 

18. Pain which continues. 
20. Belonging to. 

22. Anger. 


24. Writing fluid. 
25. — — — Angeles, Calif. 
°27. His tamous son (a Senator) was 


named —obert —lonzo. 


Answers this issue in Teacher Edition, next 
issue in Student Edition. 


Similar Types 
Comedian: “Look here, I do object 
to going on right after the monkey act.” 
Manager: “You're right. The audi- 


ence may think it’s an encore.” 
Kalesh Brooklyn, 


P. 8. 185 N. ¥ 


Douglas 


Up In the Air 


A small boy, left inside the auto- 
mobile while his mother went shop- 
ping, was wildly twisting the steering 
wheel and uttering motor-like sounds. 
An amused passerby smiled on the 
boy, watched for a while, and then 
advised: 

“Sonny, you'd better stick your arm 
out when you go around corners or 
youll get into trouble.” 

The bov looked up _ scornfully. 
“Look,” he said, “you stick your arm 
out of a spaceship and you'll get it 
ripped off!” 

Mike Hansen, Bellevue Wash.) ar H. 8 


Generous 
Hobo: “May | cut your lawn for a 
meal?” 
Lady: “Oh, you poor man. Don’t 
bother to cut it. Eat it right off the 
ground.” 


James Corro, Winn (Me.) School 
Fish Story 
The delivery boy from the fish 


market handed his package to the maid 
with the announcement, “It’s C.O.D.” 
The girl bristled. “You needn't spell 
it out for me,” she said angrily, “and 
besides, the cook ordered haddock.” 


Diane Caldwell, Adame School, Omaha, Nebr 


153 ALL DIFFERENT 
Zeppelins, Semipostals C 
* Big Bargain Gun = 


approvals included. 
Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. JS-510, Jamestown, N. Y 
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SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 50 to; 


SUPERB SATIN VELOUR & METALLIC BS 50 
Show rich NewCards never beforeoffered 

cE SAMPLES of ig 
With N 






;;-Gets orders fast/ F AMPLES 


ON APPROVAL. Write todav! 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept 4160-1, St. Louls 3, Me. 


416 PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 


For the first time — sensational pictures 
of your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 


FREE CATALOG with 416 pictures 
cmumgummme OF STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 0: 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, Mew York 6, N.Y. 


FAST 










CATALOG 
WITH 














Cleaning Up 


A boy, visiting the seashore for the 
first time, asked a boatman if he could 
buy some of the ocean water to take 
home for his friends. So the boatman 
scooped up a pint jar full, and charged 
the boy a dime. A few hours later, after 
the tide had gone out, the boy returned. 
He gazed open-mouthed at the scene, 
then turned to the boatman: “Say, mis- 
ter, you've sure done a good business 
today.” 


si Cirad 


Mills Mill School, Gre ©, 5. ¢ 


Full of Electricity 
Magistrate: “What's your name and 
occupation, and what are you charged 
with?” 
Prisoner: “My name is Sparks, I’m an 


electrician, and I’m charged with a 
battery.” 
Magistrate: “Put him in a dry cell.’ 
David Zimmerman, Stemmers Run Jr. H. 8... Essex. Ma 


Positive Proof 


One hot day last August an elderly 
couple, vacationing up north, received 
a letter from their daughter. Even 
before she opened the letter, the 
mother remarked, “I see it’s stil] dry 
down on the farm.” 

“How do you know?” her husband 
asked. “You haven't read the letter.” 

“No,” she said. “But the stamp is 
fastened on with a safety pin.” 


Barbara Ann Matheny 
China Grove N. €.) Elementary School 


A Secret 

Customer: “Vc like to buy a_ nice 
woolen mop.” 

Salesgirl: “We have some good ones 
here.” 

Customer: “How come it savs cotton 
on the tag?” 

Salesgirl: “Shhhh. That’s to fool the 
moths.” 


Gwendoly: 
Roosevelt Jr 


Almeida 
H. S., New Bevtte Mass 


Steady Date 


Jane: “You've been going on dates 
with Bill for a long time. Where did 
vou meet him?” 

Betty: “In a revolving door. We ve 
been going around together ever since.” 


Benjamin Sloane, P. 8 2. Quee ‘. ¥ 


Joke of the Week 


Man: “How much will you charge to 
take my baggage to King Street?” 

Taxi Driver: “Half a dollar for you, 
sir. Your luggage goes free.” 

Man: “Very well. Just take the lug- 
gage. Tll walk.” 


Beth Miers. Mark Twain School, Hor Tex 


Good Shot 


Jim: “Did you have any luck on your 
hunting trip?” 

Pete: “Ill say I did. 1 shot 17 geese.’ 

Jim: “Were they wild?” 

Pete: “No, but the lady who owned 
them was.” 


Seymour, John Moore School, Saginaw, Mich 


Quite a Twist 


Fred: “Was Robinson Crusoe an ac 
robat?” 

Mother: “Why, no. What makes vou 
think he might have been?” 

Fred: “It says here in the book, 
“After a hard dav’s work, he sat down 


on his chest.’ ” 
David Ketchum, Huse School, West Bath, Me 
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Get on the List! 


:Be sure you are on your 
Teacher's list to receive 
; Junior Scholastic every week. 
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Escaped 


Policeman: “Chief, I want to report 
that two of our best policemen just 
chased a dangerous holdup man through 
. drugstore.” 

Chief: “Did they catch him?” 

Policeman: “No. He stepped on a set 


of scales and got a-weigh.” 
Catherina Barletta, Main St. School, Tuckahoe, N. Y¥. 

















“There’s no stopping Melvin’s serve after 
he’s had an energy-packed RC!” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 


Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 














THE NAME 
TO REMEMBER IN 


America’s finest 
silver-plated flute 


W. T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 





AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ELKHART, INDIANA 













The big news is ARROW MERE-LAN! 
The knitted sport shirt everybody wants ! 


Mere-lan is a brand-new Arrow 
“Grad” Shirt! It's handsomely 


styled, with a soft-as-cashmere feel 


the smoothest shirt you ever 


slipped on! 
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Choose from 4 exciting models on 
white or heather ground. Long or 
short sleeves. 

The Mere-lan pictured below is 
a Scandinavian pattern on a white 
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Short sleeves 


ground. It’s smart looking, for sure, 
and priced at only $3.50 for short 
sleeves and $3.95 for long sleeves. 
Scoop the group today, and get 
yourself a new Arrow “Grad” 
Mere-lan! “Grad” sizes 14 to 20. 












$3.95. 


Turtle-neck ; 
long sleeves 
$2.50. 


Popular 
Argyle 
pattern 


$3.50; 
long sleeves 
$3.95, 


| ARROW 
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»> 
GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody ¢ Co.,Inc. 





Scandinavian 
pattern. Short 
sleeves $3.50 ; 
long sleeves 
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A FREE FILM 
FOR YOUR USE 


TWO-REEL instructional film from “The Earth and 

Its Peoples” series will be sent to you without 
charge as part of your Junior Scholastic subscription 
this term. As soon as you have entered your order for 
10 or more classroom subscriptions to Junior Scholastic, 
you are entitled to a loan of any one of the following 
seven sound motion pictures: 


. Adobe Village (Valley of Mexico) 

. Cattle and the Corn Belt (U. S. A.—The Middle 
West) 

. Farmers of India (Middle Ganges Valley) 

Desert Nomads (French Morocco) 

. Industrial Lake Port (U. S. A.—Buffalo, N. Y.) 

On Mediterranean Shores (Southern Greece) 

Farmer-Fishermen (Norway) 


we 


UD Ute oo 


THE STORY BEHIND THIS OFFER 


Educators have long been aware of the lack of lively 
and adequate visual-instruction material in geography— 
especially human geography. United World Films, rec- 
ognizing this fact, was determined to fill this teaching 
need. With geographic concepts framed by Dr. Clyde 
Kohn (Northwestern U. professor of geography) and 








Scenes from film on Mexico 
(left) and Greece (above) 


other educational specialists, the series of films called 
“The Earth and Its Peoples” was made. Cameramen 
and sound technicians, working under the direction of 
Louis de Rochemont Associates, were sent to all parts 
of the world. In all, 36 films were made. Each is a two- 
reel, 16mm. sound motion picture, and runs 20 minutes. 


HOW TO RESERVE A FILM FOR CLASS USE 


To get your free loan of one of the films, send letter 
of request to Educational Director, United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. State which 
one of the films. you prefer. (See list left.) Tear the 
“address label” from your package of Junior Scholastic 
and enclose it. This will be your “ticket of admission” 
for one of the most rewarding experiences you can pro- 
vide your pupils. In the letter, state which one of the 
films you prefer. Give second and third choices, please. 
Also first and second preferences for date of delivery. 
The film will be sent to you postpaid. You are expected 
to pay the return postage (parcel post rates). In the 
container, with the film, will be a teaching guide and 
descriptive literature, which you may keep, and an 
evaluation form, which you are asked to fill out and 
return in the stamped, addressed envelope enclosed. 





Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED 
FOR: 


RELUCTANT READERS—“Why 
Congress Changed the Pledge of Alle- 
giance,” p. 9. 

ENGLISH—“The Making of a Man,” 
(short story), pp. 16-18. 

SOCIAL STUDIES—news pages, pp. 
6-8; Viet Nam theme article and World 
Friendship stories, pp. 10-13; “Spot- 
light on America” (New England fish 
stick factory), pp. 14-15. 


Viet Nam (pp. 10, 11) 


Concepts in the Unit on Viet Nam 
Viet Nam is important (1) because 
it is one of the few countries that raises 
a large rice surplus, available for ex- 
port; and (2) the fall of northern Viet 
Nam to the Communists under the 


Geneva conference truce may result in 
further Red aggression in southern Asia. 


Suggestions for Studying the Unit on 
Viet Nam 


ORAL REPORTS 

Aims: 1. To acquire information about 
current affairs in Viet Nam. 

2. To gain practice in organizing 
facts presented in an article. 

3. To develop self-confidence by 
presenting oral reports with the aid of 
marked passages in Junior Scholastic. 

4. To learn to work together in pre- 
senting a subject. 

To the teacher: Ask volunteers to 
divide into groups to gather informa- 
tion on one of the following topics to 
present talks to their classmates. They 
may search the article and the “How 
We Live” stories and underline those 


parts which bear upon their topic. They 
may use the facts listed in the “fact 
box” on page 11 as a starting point. 

Suggest they give their reports while 
holding their copies of Junior Scholastic 
in their hands and referring to them as 
needed. It is better if they can use their 
own wording in making the reports but, 
if necessary, they can read aloud from 
the article. They should plan among 
themselves what parts each will discuss 
and in what order they will speak. 


I. Geography 

To the pupils: Search the theme ar- 
ticle and the friendship stories for facts 
about the geography of Viet Nam. How 
large was it before the division? Com- 
pare it with some section of our coun- 
try. You can get figures telling the size 
of a country or state from an atlas. 
What U. S. state compares in size with 
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the Communist section? With the free 
section? What rivers and mountains are 
there? Locate Viet Nam on a map of 
the world. What countries lie near it? 
Which ones are communist? 

As you read the articles, underline 
information you can use in your report. 
Describe a monsoon. Tell what else you 
have learned about the climate. 


II. Resources 

To the pupils: What is the main crop 
grown in Viet Nam? Why is it so plen- 
tiful? What other natural resources has 
the country? In what ways could more 
use be made of them? 


III. People 


To the pupils: What have you learned 
about the Viet Namese? What religion 
do many of them practice? What games 
and festivals do they enjoy? What are 
their favorite foods? Describe a typical 
village house. 


Group Discussion 

To the pupils: First read the articles 
silently, underlining all statements 
which are concerned with the reasons 
why Viet Nam has been divided. Be 
prepared to read aloud or tell in your 


own words the point of view of those 
Viet Namese who favor the free world 
and those who side with the Commu- 
nists. 

To the teacher: If the pupils are 
mature enough and have sources of 
reference material ready at hand, they 
may wish to organize a debate on the 
subject. 


How We Live in Viet Nam 
WRITING A GROUP LETTER 

To the pupils: These young people 
want to hear from you. But their Eng- 
lish is limited. Postage is expensive and 
mail service may be uncertain after the 
Communists take over their homeland. 
So they Will be able to answer only a 
few letters. They will probably pick the 
ones that interest them most, so plan 
your letter carefully. 

As you read their stories, put a check 
mark opposite the part you enjoy most. 
Then write a comment about it and 
describe some similar experience in 
your life. That will make a bond be- 
tween you. 

For example: Does the weather cause 
hardships in your part of the country 
such as drought, or hurricanes, or bliz- 





zards? Compare it with the monsoons 
in Hung’s country. What time of year 
is worst? What preparations do you 
make to prevent damage? 

After everyone has written individual 
comments, have them read aloud and 
decide in what order they should be 
written in the letter. Let one of your 
classmates explain in the beginning 
that you are all sharing in the letter 
writing. 


Pledge of Allegiance 


WORKING WITH RELUCTANT 
READERS 


Aim: To build greater independence. 

To the teacher: Gather a small group 
of less able readers about a table with 
their copies of Junior Scholastic. Sug- 
gest they look over the cover and then 
call for volunteers to read the words 
aloud. Since they all know the Pledge 
from memory, someone will recognize 
the words and respond. 

Allow time to look at and discuss the 
drawings of patriotic scenes on the 
cover. Then turn to page 9. Give time 
for them to read the first paragraph 
silently and then ask a volunteer to 





TOOLS: for 


Korea 





Sept. 22 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: A Pocket Guide to 
Korea, 1953, 20¢; Status Report on 
Korea (Armed Forces Taik 434), 1953, 
5¢; Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Teachers Packet on Korea, 
1953, free, Korean Pacific Press, 1620 
Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Korean Backdrop (Focus Vol. 1 No. 1), 
1950, 10¢, American Geographical So- 
ciety, Broadway at 156th St., N. Y. 32. 


ARTICLES: “Memo from Korea,” 
U. S. News & World Report, April 16, 
1954. “Syngman Rhee,” Harper's, Feb. 
1954. 


FILMS: Korean Backgrounds, 17 
minutes, sale or rent, International 
Film Bureau, Suite 308-316, 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Modern 
and ancient ways of life in the cities 
and rural areas of Korea. 

FILMSTRIPS: This Is Korea, 4 film- 
strips, 45-48 frames each, Educational 
Services, 1702 K. Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The geography; peo- 
ple; making a living; culture and re- 
ligion. Korea, the Land and Its People, 
32 frames, Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., 
Chicago 14, Ill. People, customs. 


TEACHERS 


Venezuela 
Sept. 29 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Venezuela: Oil Trans- 
forms a Nation (Background Feb. 
1953), 1953, 10¢, Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Vene- 
zuela, 1953, 10¢; Introduction to Vene- 
zuela, 1953, free; Pan American Union, 
17th Street and Constitution Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Venezuela 
(Focus Vol. 2 No. 9); 1952, 10¢, Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, Broadway 
at 156th Street, New -York 32, N. Y. 


BOOKS: Let’s Read About South 
America, by Delia Goetz, $2.95 (Fide- 
ler, 1951). 


FILMS: Venezuela Moves Ahead, 
36 minutes, sale, Government Films 
Dept., United World Films, 1445 Park 
Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. Economic, 
historical, geographic aspects. Special 
emphasis on oil and Caracas. 

FILMSTRIPS: Venezuela, 62 frames, 
Stillfilm, Inc., 35 S. Raymond Avenue, 
Pasadena 1, Calif. La Guaira, Caracas, 
public market, delivery methods, plaza, 
custom house and wharf. Venezuela, 30 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14, Ill. Contemporary life, industries, 
natural resources, historic landmarks. 


LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: September 22 

The Land We Love (cover): Lewis and 
Clark Expedition 

Theme Article: Korea 

World Friendship Series: Letter from 
Korean teen-ager 

For Reluctant Readers: 150th anniver- 
sary of Lewis and Clark Expedition 

Spotlight on America: Visit to descend- 
ant of Sacajawea, on Indian reserva- 
tion 

Short Story: “The Making of a Man” 
(concluded) 





SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 


The Scholastic Writing Awards for 
1955, both Junior and Senior Divisions, 
will be co-sponsored by the W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Company, leading manu- 
facturers of writing equipment. 

The Sheaffer Company will provide 
cash prizes for the general classifica- 
tions of the awards, and also special 
awards of “Snorkel” fountain pens. 

Complete Rules and Information for 
the 1955 Awards are now available. 
Closing date for the entries will be 
March 1, 1955. 

This is the 30th year of the annual 
Scholastic Writing Awards, a distin- 
guished program for creative writing 
by high school students. 
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1ead it aloud. Continue with each para- 
graph, giving help on any unfamiliar 
words during the silent reading. Always 
tell the names of places and people in 
each paragraph. Read a paragraph aloud 
yourself occasionally. 


PLAN FOR ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 

To the teacher: September 17, Citi- 
zens Day, which honors new citizens 
and voters, would be a good time to 
introduce the new words of the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the school. A group of 
speakers can read or paraphrase parts 
of the article, and conclude by leading 
the assembly in the new Pledge of 
Allegiance. 


New Industry for Old New 
England 


To the teacher: Ask members of the 
group to make a large outline map of 
the United States on a big sheet of 
paper. In the New England area, they 
can put in symbols to represent the 
fishing industry . . . fish, fishing trawl- 
ers, fishermen in oilskins, fish nets, fish 
sticks, etc. These may be painted direct- 
ly on the map or fastened on in cut-out 
fashion. 

Keep the map available to add sym- 
bols as future “Spotlight” stories focus 
on other areas of the country. With 
each of the regional “Spotlight” stories, 
discuss why the particular industry or 
situation was chosen to represent that 
region. 


Making of a Man 


STORY PERIOD 


Aims: 1. To give opportunity for the 
enjoyment of reading. 


2. To understand that reading it is a 
two-fold activity ... the reader and 
the listener both have a share in making 
it a pleasurable experience. 

To the pupils: Here is an exciting 
story that will give us a lot to talk about. 
Will 10 people volunteer to read it 
silently first to check unfamiliar words 
and then work together so that their 
oral reading will be smoothly coordi- 
nated? 

The rest of us as listeners can help 
the readers do a better job if we are 
an attentive audience. 

Reader No. 1 ends: “Tommy was 
left aloft.” 

Reader 2 begins: “At first it was not 
too bad.” 

Reader 3: “Months later, with the 
Bedford far out in the Pacific—” 

Reader 4: “Then Tommy's head 
broke water—” 


Reader 5: “Tommy searched for 
nearer companionship.” 

Reader 6: “The boat grounded on 
the whale’s body near the tail.” 


Reader 7: “The sun already hung low 
in the sky.” 





Answers to Sept. 15 Quizword Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-Taft; 5-I.R.A.; 8-Ohio; 9-boil; 
10-war; 1l-trust; 12-spry; 14-K.O.; 15-ate; 
16-any; 18-as; 19-tone; 21-chief; 23-Wil; 
26-Herr: 27-Reno; 28-E.S.E.; 29-arks. 

DOWN: 1-tow; 2-aha; 3-first; 4-to; 5-I.0.U.; 
6-risky; 7-alto; 9-Bryan; 11-T.R.; 13-Peter; 
15-ashes: 17-newer; 18-ache; 20-of; 22-ire; 
24-ink; 25-Los; 27-R.A. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 20 
1. The Viet Nam Story: 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-c. 
2. Number Please! 1-752; 2-4,000,000,000; 
3-30,000,000 tons. 
3. Summer News: 1-French; 2-Guatemala; 
3-south-central U. S.; 4-segregation; 5-Dan- 


ube. 
4. Fish Sticks: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T. 
5. Around Viet Nam: 1-A; 2-D; 3-C. 


7-T 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 





1. What two new words were added 
recently to the Pledge of Allegiance? 
(under God) 


2. What new product, which came 
on the market only last year, is aiding 
the New England fishing industry? 
(frozen fish sticks) 


3. In the story, “The Making of a 
Man,” what sea animal was the Bed- 
ford’s crew hunting? (whale) 


4. Is the new French premier named: 
Churchill, Ho Chi Minh, or Mendes- 
France? (Mendes-France) 


5. What is the chief product of Viet 
Nam? (rice) 


6. On farms in Viet Nam, is plowing 
usually done with a tractor, a team 
of horses, or a water buffalo? (water 
buffalo) 


7. Under the Indo-China truce agree- 
ment, what part of Viet Nam is now 
held by the Communists? (northern 
part) . 

8. In what Central American coun- 
try was a pro-Communist government 
overthrown this summer? (Guatemala) 


9. Under an agreement reached this 
summer between Egypt and Britain, 
what country gets control of the Suez 
Canal zone? (Egypt) 


10. Was the winner's time in last 
month’s “mile of the century” at Van- 
couver, Canada, closest to: 9.5 sec- 
onds, one hour, four minutes? (Four 
minutes) 





A SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE FOR YOUR GRADE LEVEL 


If JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC is not appropriate for the 
grade or subject you'll be teaching next fall, try one of the 
other Scholastic magazines. There’s one for every grade, 
4 through 12. We invite you to write for sample copies. 
NEWSTIME, Grades 4 & 5. Entertaining, colorful material 
for reading, language arts, science, social studies, designed 
by experts for the interest and comprehension level of 
pupils in the 4th & 5th grades. 

Issued weekly. 80¢ per school year. 40¢ per semester. 








NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, 
Chairman ¢ Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ® Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. ¢ Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of Education, National 

‘ Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. ¢ Dr. Herold 
C. Hunt, Professor of Education, Harvard University © Dr. Lloyd 
S. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illi- 
nois ® Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio ¢ Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 











WORLD WEEK, Grades 8, 9, 10. Emphasis on world 
history, world geography, civics and citizenship, and life- 
adjustment materials. Special weekly unit on world affairs. 

Issued weekly. $1.10 per school year. 55¢ per semester. 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, Grades 10, 11, 12. Guide for older 
students in acquiring fundamentals of good citizenship 
through presentation & discussion of world news, problems 
of democracy, social & cultural problems, civics & govern- 
ment. 

Issued weekly. $1.30 per school year, 65¢ per semester. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH, Grades 9, 10, 11, 12. A new, fresh 
approach to reading, writing, speaking and listening, with 
weekly workbook unit on grammar, spelling, punctuation, 
usage. Also stories, letter writing, social guidance. 

Issued weekly. $1.30 per school year. 65¢ per semester. 
LITERARY CAVALCADE, Grades 10, 11, 12. Gives a 
knowledge & appreciation of the living literature of our 
day through selected examples of the best in modern writ- 
ing—short stories, plays, condensed books, essays & poetry. 

Issued monthly. $1.00 per school year. 50¢ per semester. 
(Special combination rates with other Scholastic Maga- 
zines—see order card bound in between pages 4-T & 5-T.) 
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The Teen Age Book Club makes it easy to interest young ae a Se aa SS a ee ee ae 


people in good reading by providing a wide range of 25¢ and oe ple aa — 
~ . : . ° rs 3: est 42n t., New Yor . ie we 
35¢ pocket-size books chosen for literary merit and youth 


. - ‘ . Please send without cost or obliga- 
appeal by a committee of young people’s reading experts. tion complete information and_ma- 
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, z r . terials for starting a TAB Club, 
Books are offered for every reading interest—historical novels, including a sample book. ! 
romances, sports, humor, classics, dog and horse stories, biog- | 
raphy, mysteries, short story collections and other categories. Name_ i 
i 
| 





School 





FREE DIVIDENDS For every four books purchased, students 


A ; . . Address. 
receive their choice of one book free. 





City -Zone State 








FREE MATERIALS Everything you need to start and operate a 

Club is supplied free—Instruction Manual, Membership Record 

Chart, a handsome poster for your classroom wall, monthly TEEN AGE tole] 4 CLUB 
TAB News with reviews of coming books, and a sample book. (Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines) 
For your free kit and full information, mail coupon today. 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 








